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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Uncle Remus. 

His Songs and his Sayings. By. Jozi. Cuanpier Harris. New 
and revised edition, with 112 Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 
12mo. Oloth, $2.00. 

It is Seoeeeeenty to say anything in praise of Mr. A. B. Frost’s unfaltering 
individuality, his instant realization of types, his quaint and unexpected 
turns humor, and the constant quality of absolutely true and individual 
pictorial expression of things American. Of the enthusiasm and perfect 
comprehension and sympathy shown in his 112 drawings the public can judge, 
and there can be no doubt that the verdict will stamp these pictures as the 


artist’s crowning work in illustration. This is the final, the definitive edition 
of Mr. Harris's masterpiece. 


Gustave Flaubert, 
As seen in his Works and Correspondence. By Jounn CHARLES 
Tarver. With Portrait. 8vo. Buckram, $4.00. 


No one who is genuinely interested in literature can afford to neglect this 
much-needed and valuable book. It furnishes both a critical biography and, 
in a sense, an autobiography, for the letters permit a more intimate acquaint- 





ance with the spiritand aimsof the great realist. Theinteresting personages 
who appear here and there in these pages and the author’s associations 
increase the value of one of the most important literary biographies of recent 
years. 

“Tt is surprising that this extremely interesting correspondence has not 
been Englished before.” —London Athenaeum. 

* This handsome volume is welcome. . . . It merits a cordial reception 
if for no other reason than to make a large section of the English public more 
intimately acquainted with the foremost champion of art for art’ssake. .. . 
The letters are admirably translated, and in the main the book is written 
with skill and werve.”— London Academy. 


The Stark Munro Letters. 


Being a Series of Twelve Letters written by J. Stank Munro, 
M.B., to his Friend and Fellow-Student, Herbert Swanborough 
of Lowell, Mass., 1881-1884. Edited and arranged by A. 
Conan Doyle, author of “ Round the Red Lamp,” ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This original and dramatic story presents fresh types, extraordinary 
situations, and novel suggestions witb a freshness and vigor which show that 
the romancer’s heart was in his work. How far certain incidents of the story 
are based u personal experiences itis impossible to say, but the unflagging 
interest and unexpected phases of the romance are no lese in evidence than 
uhe close personal relations established between author and reader. 


~~ The Beginnings of Writing. 


By. Watrer J. Horrman; M.D., of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. A new volume in the 
Anthropological Series, edited by Prof. Freprerick Srarr. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Hoffman, one of the most succesrful workers in the field of 
ethnology, pees the first steps in the development of writing 

from tangible reminders like quipus and wampum belts, through picture 
to phonetic writing with an alphabet. These first steps are described 

ly as they are shown among North American tribes. Our native 

ae made much use of reminders ; ner drew truly onpreetre pictures; 
ey developed complicated systems of pioresraphy and some peoples of 
Mexico and Central America were g from the use of ideograms to 
This transition is most interesting. In clear and 
popular sanguage Professor Hoffman sets forth the latest results of scientific 
study, and references are illustrated with many helpful pictures. 


Not Counting the Cost. 


By Tasma. No. 175, Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 4 
This novel seems likely to be accounted the most ambitious work of its 
talented and author. The literary value of her work has been 
recognized, but ** Not Counting the Cost” is certain to add to her 
Teputation and increase her popularity. 





The Three Musketeers. 
By Avexanpre Dumas. With a Letter from Alexandre Dumas, 
fils, and 250 Illustrations by Maurice Leloir. In 2 volumes. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


By their arrangements with the French publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co, are able to present a popular edition of this classic romance with Leloir’s 
original illustrations. These illustrations are printed directly from the 
French blocks, and their superiority to cheap reproduetions gives this au- 
thorized edition a unique value. There can be no edition equal to this in the 
quality of the illustrations or in the care which has been bestowed u the 
translation, and it is safe to say that the final and standard English edition of 
* The Three Musketeers” is now presented to the public. 


The Psychology of Number, 


And ite Applications to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. By Jamus 
A. MoLz.ian, A.M., LL.D., Principal of the Ontario School 
of Pedagogy, Toronto, and Jonn Dzwzy, Ph.D., Head Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. Vol. 88, 
International Education Series. 12m0, Cloth, $1.50. 


It is believed that this work will:supply a-special want. There is no sub+ 
ject taught in the elementary ools that taxes the teacher's resources as to 
methods and devives to a ter extent than arithmetic, and none that is 
more dangerous to ¢! in the way of deadening his mind and arrest 
ite Aovelopments® ethods are used. The authors of this book have 
presented in an admirable manner the puyceniogions view of number, and 
shown its applications to the correct methods of teaching the several arith- 
metical processes, 


The Mottoes and Commentaries of Fried- 
rich Froebel’s Mother Play. 


‘*Mother Communings and Mottoes,” rendered into English Verse 
by Henererra R. Exior, and ‘‘ Prose Commentaries,” trans- 
lated by Susan E. Brow. With 48 full-page Illustrations. 
Vol. 81, International Education Series, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The increased interest in kindergarten work and the demand for a clea rer 
exposition of Froebel’s philosoph: than has heretofore appeared have made 
a new version of the ‘Mother Play” an imperative necessi 


. No one 
better gy for such a work than Miss Blow, as her late roa, “ Symbolic 
Education, 


attested. In the ‘‘Mottoes and Commentaries” the original 
pictures have been faithfully reproduced, except where bad drawing 

slight chang . Itisan attractive volume of a convenient size, 
and a book of specific vaiue to mothers as well as to teachers of oer grade. 
It will be followed shértly by another volume containing the songs and games. 


Out of Due Season. 
A Mezzotint. By Apziimz Szrczant. No. 176, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1,00. 


The development of Miss Sergeant's power is well shown in this strong and 
significant study of life and character. 


Scylila or Charybdis ? 


A Novel. By Ruopa Brovenroy, author of “ Nancy,” ‘‘ A Begin. 
ner,” etc. No. 177, Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The new story by this popular author will be found full of human interest, 
agreeable and entertaining. ; 


The Watter’s Mou’. 
By Bram Stoxzr. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a singularly dramatic s' of the English coast, out with 








worked 
‘excelient command of forceful motives and an abundant power of graphic 
description. ; 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. A NEW NOVEL BY 8S. R. CROCKETT, THE AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” ETC. 


The Men of the Moss-Hags. 


Being a history from the papers of Wfiliam Gordon of Earistoun in the Glenkens, and told over again 


Author of ** The Stickit Minister,” ‘* The Raiders,” etc., etc. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“8. R. Crockett never for a moment loses the grip of his dramatis persons ; he eines shrewd bits of humor with brilliant description, and his knowledge 
of Scottish character is so keen that every person stands out with life-like distinction.”—The Beacon. 


The author of ‘‘ The Raiders” has made good his place among the best and brightest of that school whose chief’ prophets are Robert Louis Stevenson 
and the author of * The Little Minister.”—Scottish American. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE RAIDERS. 


Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt. By 8. R. CrockErt, 
Author of “The Stickit Minister, and Some 
Common Men.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘One needs toread but a few pages to realize that 
here is a story by an ane ® in dramatic construction 
and literary expression.’ oston Beacon. 


“The interest of the story never flags. It is 
equal to the * a se and the poE ire gino of most of our 
recent fict written with great power 

and rare literacy ‘skill,”"—Scottish American. 


* Full of striking scenes and wild adventures, its 
rapid action and constant humor excite and enter- 
the reader.”—N. Y. Observer. 


New Iliustrated Edition, 
THE STICKIT MINISTER, AND SOME 
COMMON M 


MEN. 


By 8. R. Crocketr. With wpward of 50 illustrations 
by BURN MURDOCH, JOSEPH PENNELL, H. MOxON 
COOK, MACGEORGE, and others, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“To come across a volume like this is indeed 
refreshing. No wailing pessimism mars our enjoy- 
ment with its dreary disbelief in humanity; every 
page exhibits a robust faith in the by ed yissibili- 
ties of our nature, and the result is distinctly suc- 
cessful, . The author has constructed stories 
full of grace andcharm, Those to whom humanity 
in its most primitive and least complex aspect is 
interesting will find real pleasure in studying Mr. 





Crockett’s strong and sympathetic presentment of 
Scottish peasant life.”—The Speaker. 


MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILLS. 
By 8. R. Crocketr, 16mo, buckram, $1.25. 


‘*Mr, Crockett is surely the poet-laureate of Gal- 
loway. The scene of his latest tale i Sir 
Uchtred’) is laid among the hills with which we be- 
came familiar in ‘The Raiders.’ Mr. Crockett 
need not fear commpareen with any of the young 
Scotsmen who are giving to EngHsh literature just 
now so much that is fresh, and wholesome, and 
powerful.”—Boston Courier. 


* This dramatic tale by 8. R. Crockett is one of the 
strongest works of recent fiction.” 


“Every page ot this story 7 pyee with life and 
human passion.”—Cambridg: 

“Tt is a little gem of English prose which should 
be widely read.”—Chicago Interior. 








NEW BOOK BY FRANK BARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE,” ETC. 


A Set of Rogues. 


To wit: Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, the Sefior Don Sanchez del Castello de Castelafia, and Moll Dawson: their wicked nee gees & and a true account of 


travels and adventures; 
Sutton. By FRANK BAR 


by with many other surprising things, now disclosed for the first time as the faithfu 
‘I’'T, Author of ‘‘ The Amirable Lady Biddy Fane,” “‘ The Great Hesper,” etc, 


confessions of Christopher 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





PUBLIC FINANCE, 


By C. ¥. BasTaBue, M.A., LL.D.,\ Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of Dublin. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, | 


cloth, $4.00 net. 


THE HORSEMAN’S WORD. 
A Novel. By Nur Roy. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES. 
A View from the Radeliffe Library. 


By GoLpwin Smitu, D.C.L. With 16 illustrations 
reproduced from 7 peice Square 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1. 


THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM AT THE 
PRESENT TIME, 


Criticism.” AN ESSAYINSTYLE. By WALTER 
Pater. Reprinted from “ Appreciations.” In 
one Vol, 18mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


e MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from “ Essays in 


HEDONISTIC THEORIES, 
FROM ARISTIPPUS "TO SPENCER. 
By Joun WaTsON, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Canada. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net, 


JOHN DARKER, 


A Novel, By AUBREY LEE. 12me, cloth, $1.25. 








NOW READY. 


‘The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. 


Collected and Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 12mo, cloth (Hversley Series), $1.50. 


* au 


in the best collection of English letter writers.” 


Ld 


These letters of this clear-sighted, inde endent, lovin 
ichard Henry 


, gracious man of genius will be read by 
lard, in the Mail and Express. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


all his admirers now, and in years to come will figure 


\ 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 





New Volwme of the Iris Series of Novels. 
A RINGBY LASS 
1 By Mary Bravumont. 
Ae ees wet Wisse Warr, lowe, 
cloth, 75, cents. 
Published in the Same Series, each 75 cents. 


TRYPH A i LOVE. By Watrer Ray- 
illustrations. 


Lost & mMEANOR. By Guy Boorusy.: With 
i tions, 

P . J. : 
MAUREEN & FAIRING By Janz BAaRLOw. 
A MODERN M Ns 


of “ANew 
AN E ENT IN ALTRUISM. B 
XPER s y 


By ELLA MacManon, 





New Volumes. 


THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Sim Henry EB, Roscos. 


suery evs VON aN LIEBIG: : His Life and Work, 
iN, Science Master in Clifton 

Catiege. "een sloth, $1.25 

THE HERSCHELS AND MODERN 
ASTRONOMY. By Miss Acnus M, CLERKE, 
author of “A Popular History of Astronomy in 
the 19th century,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25, 

Already Published. 

JOHN DALTON AND. pe Rl 

recery CHEMI ra 
OSCOR, F.R.S., eta, 

MAJOR RENNELL 
RISE OF EN Li 
By CLEM 
16mo, sloth, # $1.95. 


OF 
By Sir Henry 
Sag “ey te -< 
F.R.S., A 
LISH Goan 
HAM, C.B., F. P 





New Volwmes of Macmitlan’s Illustrated Standard 
Novels. 


MAID MARIAN AND CROTCHET 
CASTLE. 


By THomas LOVE PEACOCK. 
TOWNSEND. 
Saintsbury. 


Illustrated by F. H. 
With an totroduction by George 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ORMOND. 


A Tale. By Marts EpGeworrs. Illustrated by 
Carl Schloesser. With an introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, 12mo, cloth, $1,25 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 


-| By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, Illustrated by Henry M. 
Brock, With anintroduction by David Hannay. 
12mo, cloth, $1, 25. 








MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Ad Absurdum 

TO SHOW HOW WEAK ate the best arguments in favor of a 
proposition, has long been considered a more effective way 
of disproving it, than to show how strong are the best argu- 
ments against it. Stevenson has publicly confessed to that 
‘sneaking kindness” fora person maligned, which pervades 
the wisest hearts on hearing tremendous accusations. “ O 
well! there may be ” (with a mental reservation that there‘must 
be) ‘*extenuating circumstances.” The more it is insisted 
there are none, the surer you arethat there are several, even if 
you cannot put your hand onthem. Buta person made ridicu- 
lous never revives, He whocan raise asmile at folly, has slain 
it. Hence many wise logicians would rather ridicule their 
neighbor’s argument than answer it. But to this very ef- 
fective method has recently been added another weapon. 
The logician now kindly consents, for the good of the cause, 
to make himself ridiculous, instead of his opponent. He 
implies that he is going to accept a given proposition, and 
proceeds to give arguments, so placidly, yet so plainly, mak- 
ing it absurd, that a roar of laughter. greets the guasi cham- 
pion. His object is accomplished, and he walks quietly 
away. If he never acknowledges that he meant us to laugh, 
it may be because he possesses the additional wisdom of the 
philosopher who said, “ the difference between you and me 
is that you say to masked hypocrites, ‘I know you,’ while I 
leave them with the idea that they have deceived me.” 

Four writers of fiction have, once in their lives, adopted 
this method of indirect argument. At least, I think they 
have. Nobody else seems to think so, for the world is still 
railing at them for their very mistaken, wicked, doubtful, or 
foolish positions. It is true that none of these gentlemen 
have objected to being railed at; but I remain firm in my 
personal belief that they look at each other when they pass, 
if not at us, as the soothsayers of old did, with a smile in their 
sleeves. These four gentlemen are the authors of “ Daisy 
Miller,” “A Human Document,” “Casa Braccio” and 
* The Woman Who Did.” When Mr. Henry James heard 
what foolish things American girls permit themselves in the 
conduct of life, he was struck with two things ; the wretch- 
edness of the manners, and the purity of the heart. He was 
too much of a gentleman not to regret the mistaken lack of 
behavior, but he was too much of a man not to do instant 
justice to the purity of heart, ‘I will write a story,” he 
said, “ about the American girl’s manners,” And he wrote 
* Daisy Miller,” never glossing over the faulty manners of 
his heroine, but saying incessantly to those who could read 
between the lines :—‘* Nevertheless, see how innocent and 
pure she is atheart. If ever this impulsive creature learns 
due reserve, what a noble creation she will be!” The world 
in general saw only that he had painted the manners, and 
said, “ How unkind!” but I shall never cease to consider 
* Daisy Miller” as one of the great compliments’ to the sin- 
cerity and moral sweetness of American girlhood. 

In “A Human Document,” I have always believed Mr. 
Mallock said to himself:—*I will pretend to defend such a 
position, if not to justify it, and show by the weakness of my 
defence how indefensible the situation is—or, rather, how 
idiotic ”; for the basis of such a reductio ad absurdum as Mr, 
Mallock’s must be less the wickedness than the ridiculous- 
‘ness*of the situation assumed. “Other people will say, ‘ How 
wicked such a position!’ and human nature will only be 
fascinated; I will say ‘How natural!’ and the world will not 
like my book, but neither will it like the situation.” I defy 
anyone to tead Balzac’s “ Duchesse de Langeais” without a 

lurking and dangerous, even if unconscious sense of sympathy 
with the two lovers as for those who at least loved greatly ; but I 





also defy any one to read “*A Human Document,” with its 
apparent excuses for the situation, without saying ‘What 
idiots!” The point being that Mr. Mallock meant us to find 
his excuses idiotic. 

In “ Casa Braccio,” Mr. Crawford cannot be said to have 
made the situation ridiculous, since it is tragic throughout, | 
even if it be at first somewhat melodramatic. An occasional 
lurking, human, pervasive sympathy with at least the love of 
all his unfortunate lovers, makes itself felt like a gentle per- 
fume in the style; and Mr. Crawford, becoming aware of 
this at times, catches himself uponce in a while with a ringing 
sentence as to the wickedness, abominableness, horror and 
general sinfulness of the indulgence his lovers permitted them- 
selves. While Thackeray complained that he was always mak- 
ing poor Becky Sharp worse than he meant to, Crawford evi- 
dently feels, ‘+ I'm afraid Iam making these people better than 
I meant to,” But while Mr. Crawford sympathizes, he is keen- 
sighted for retribution, and he makes this consist in the invisi- 
ble chains thatlink sin with sin by heredity. Hislovers escape, 
alike from convent and from outward disgrace, and they live 
happily ever after, as long as they do live; but the next 
generation! Never was retribution more subtly, more keenly 
hinted at, than in the phrase linking together two incidents 
in the two generations. ‘It is burning well,” the lover 
assures the nun, when he has set her cell on fire and is 
carrying her off. ‘Come and see the fire; it is burning 
well,” repeats that man’s daughter to her lover in the next 
generation, before a simple fire on a hearth that means 
ignominy, treachery and degradation. The father defied 
what he considered, and what might be, a mere arbitrary 
law, not of man, but of merely one set of men; the daughter 
of even that single spark of lawlessness defied the laws of all 
men and of God. “ You may not be punished,” says Mr. Craw- 
ford, “but you will degenerate, and your children will turn 
and rend you with behavior inherited from Yours,” Ibsen 
says, ‘* Beware! you may some day have an epileptic son!” 
Crawford says, ‘‘ Beware! you will some day have a daughter 
as beautiful as your love, but as wicked as your sin.” 

For Mr. Grant Allen’s book, ‘“‘The Woman Who Did,” 
there is but one excuse: that the author meant to pretend 
to defend a woman in an indefensible position, precisely that 
we might see how exceedingly flimsy are even the very best 
arguments that could be brought to bear in any extenuation 
of the position. ‘She might have good reasons,” Mr. Allen 
seems to say to himself, “let us see what they could be.” 
And he proceeds to arrange all he can thinkof, making, with 
the best of his effort, such a ludicrous show, that the reader 
laughs long and healthfully at the mere ideathat such a situ- 
ation could be either romantic, natural, justifiable or toler- 
able. The book has not the fine literary quality of the other 
three; but its very thinness and meagreness, its poverty of 
incident and of phrase, enhance its quality of healthfulness. 
I should never think of calling the book “indecent,” for it 
makes any approach to indecency, even that which does not 
mean to be indecent, seem ludicrously wicked, wickedly 
ludicrous. The test of a book is in the last impression it 
leaves upon you; my only memory of “ The Woman. Who 
Did” will be that scene in Perugia, dismal in the extreme, 
when the lovers, having hired an apartment, go out to buy 
household necessaries and vegetables. Vegetables! The 
lover of the Duchesse de Langeais would have gone out to 
buy a rose, and many of us have surreptitiously followed his 
example and laid a flower on her grave, remembering, un- 
healthfully, only the sorrow and thé love; but the lover who 
goes out for vegetables saves the situation; at last we realize 
the sin, There is no longer any romance, any love, any 











sorrow worth having, in the position of affairs. 
of himself he must be! how tired of her! 


How ashamed 
She will never 
be ashamed of herself or tired of him; but how exacting 
she will be! how suspicious! how jealous! in what continual 
dread of losing this precious creature who is at present still 


devoted enough to buy vegetables for her! No, it cannot be 
a good thing to run away with a woman without marrying 
her. We knew it before, but now we feel it. And though 
the book is painfully lacking in every respect that justifies 
book-making, it is not “indecent,” and is to be commended 
for the Nemesis at the close. The time-honored heroine of 
. this class of fiction heretofore, in such a case as the daugh- 
ter's, has wept, sent away her lover, and devoted herself to 
reforming the erring mamma. In this more healthful, if less 
interesting and artistic record, the reader’s delight in every 
unkindest reproach hurled at the mistaken mother by the 
righteously resentful daughter, saves the book from being 
morbid or indecent, and exonerates the author from every 
charge except that of having written a book not worth writ- 
ing, except as it shows none of the artistic trickery by which 
more skilful and less conscientious artists decorate a wilful 
situation with romance andcharm. Mr. Howells pronounced 
“ Madame Bovary” a prolonged cry for austerity; I confess 
it made me feel so austere before I had half read it, that I 
never could finish it; and I should pardon Mr. Grant Allen 
for a book with absolutely no literary flavor, because it is 
conscientious enough to make mistaken views of life, love 
and law seem, as they are, prosaic and unprofitable. 
Auice W. ROLLins. 





Literature 
‘* History of Religion ” 

A Shetch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and of the Origin 
and Character of the Great Systems. By Allan Mensies. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

RELIGIONS DECAY AND pass away—religion is imperishable. 
A constituent element of human nature, it undergoes a 
thousand transformations while it grows larger through the 
ages. The melancholy romanticist does not think of this 
when he musically laments that faith is slipping away “down 
the vast edges drear, and naked shingles of the world.” With 
Hérédia the temple of religion is in ruins :— 

‘* Le temple est en ruine au haut du promontoire. 
Et la Mort a mélé, dans ce fauve terrain, ; 
Les Déesses de marbre et les Héros d’airain 
Dont I’herbe solitaire ensevelit la gloire." 

The pessimistic poets all voice this wail, but they should know 
that, though it is always Gétterdimmerung, yet the spirit of 
religion never dies. Dr. Menzies rightly observes :—* Re- 
ligion must always express itself in terms of the knowledge 
which exists in the world at a particular time; and if the 
knowledge is defective to which the world has attained, re- 
ligious beliefs must share in these defects. But, on the other 
hand, religion is something more than knowledge; it is also 
faith and communion, and these can be deep and true, even 
where knowledge, which provides their forms of expression, 
is greatly mistaken. And when the forms of knowledge in 
which religion has clothed itself are found to be mistaken, 
religion has power to leave them behind and to adopt other 
forms.” The airy palaces of myth or of theology are de- 
stroyed by the very spirit of religion that erected them, and 
then, “like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, it will arise and upbuild them again.” 

Dr. Menzies’s account of the religions of the world is gen- 
eral, not specific. It is an apergu. In some parts of his work 
he is felicitous in his appreciations, in others he has obviously 
failed to get at the underlying idea of the religion he is dis- 
cussing. Of Islam he says that it is manifestly suited to be 
a universal religion, and then, with the next pen-full of ink, 

oes on to characterize Islam as narrow, bald, incapable of 
t, and with a moral sanction belonging to a stage 
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of human evolution just above barbarism. The Egyptian 
gods, he tells us, were never systematized. This is the con- 
trary of the truth, for the whole course of the evolution of the 
religion of Egypt reveals a process of systematization. First 
the gods of the two races were, so to say, amalgamated, then 
the totemistic deities of the hamyaritic race were united to 
the pantheistic ideals of the Semites, then the gods were 
grouped into triads. They also became national, in place of 
nomic, deities, and in the latter centuries considerable prog- 
ress was made in the way of grouping them into ogdoads. 
The result of these systematizations of Egyptian religious 
ideals is to be observed in its interesting effects upon the 
theories of Philo the Jew, upon the Gnostic systems, and 
even upon the orthodox theology of the Catholic Church. 
Dr. Menzies gives a fair account of the religion of Assyria 
and Babylon, but leaves out an emphasis that belongs to 
their belief and practice of magic. The dual character of 
the Assyrio-Babylonian religion is recognised by our author, 
but he does point out how it, like the Egyptian religion, de- 
veloped through all stages from an animism, an idealistic 
pantheism, to a frank materialism. Materialism is the symp- 
tom of a moribund religion. The classification of religions 
followed in this book is most convenient, for it is noncom- 
mittal. The author classifies religions as national. This 
may not be the most scientific classification, but it is con- 
venient and avoids controversy. When he treats of the re- 
ligion of Persia he remarks :—“ One great service which that 
religion did to the world, was that it undoubtedly had sym- 
pathy with the Jews and enabled Jewish monotheism to take 
a fresh start on its way to become a religion for man- 
kind.” 

Dr. Menzies’s estimate of the religion of Jesus is interest- 
ing. He ascribes to it an absolute superiority over all other 
religions of the world. But this supremacy lies not in any 
authority which belongs to it: its truth is its warrant, its in- 
trinsic excellence constitutes its supreme excellence. “ It is 
one feature of the spontaneity and spirituality of the religion 
of Jesus that it has no constitution. Jesus regarded himself 
as the founder, not of a new religion, but only of an inner 
circle of more devoted believers inside the old religion of 
his country ; therefore he did not feel called upon to draw 
up rules for a new faith, and the result of this is that the 
mechanism of the religion is of latergrowth * * * Itis 
no doubt the case that the doctrine of Jesus is not in all 
respects new. * * * What was new is his own person. 
* © © ‘Jesus himself did not expressly say that his relig- 
ion was for all men. It was his immediate aim to bring about 
a renewal of the faith of his countrymen. * * * It was 
the task of the Apostle ‘Paul to work out the theory of the 
universalism of Christianity. * *% * Christianity has a 
message to which men become always more willing to respond 
as they rise in the scale of civilization.’’ Such is the general 
position of the author towards Christianity. In other respects 
his work will, as we have indicated, be subject to much criti- 
cism from the students of archeology and of the philosophy 
of religion. Nevertheless, the book as a whole is strong. 
Its fundamental position we believe to be true. But to 
crowd into ‘one volume an abridgment of all the religions 
of the world must ever prove a hazardous undertaking. The 
subject is too vast, it demands years of patient reading and 
first-hand scholarship, with mature reflection and scientific 
inductions. The religions of humanity have been the most 
important phenomena of life and thought; not only myth 
and folk-lore, not only beliefs and customs, but metaphysics 
have arisen and been shaped throughout their development 
through the religious instinct. The old gods die hard, as 
Keats intimated in his Hyperion. The cruder notions per- 
ish, and relatively truer ideas take their place. “When the 
half-gods go,” Emerson told us, “ the gods arrive.” What we 
learn from reviewing these ancient cults is that amidst 
all these changes something remains permanent. That 
something is the imperishable religious element, or, rather, 
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let us suppose, God in the world, God in the consciousness 
of man. 


‘* The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 





Balzac 
1. The Wild Ass’s Shin. Translated by Ellen Marriage, with an 
Introduction by George Saintsbury, Illustrated, Macmillan & Co, 


2. Lucien de Rubempré. Translated by Katharine Prescott Worm- 
eley. Roberts Bros, 


THE UNDERTAKING OF a new and complete translation of 
_the vast Comédie Humaine of Balzac, in England, so close on 
the heels of Miss Wormeley’s admirable translation in Amer- 
ica, shows a vitality of interest in this singular writer which 
has gone on increasing rather than diminishing. That Balzac 
was a huge intellectual force in his own day, and is becoming 
more and more forceful in ours, is apparent on every side, 
though one may, artistically, be constantly reminded by his 
feverish work that he was often (as in Wordsworth’s line) 
‘* Moving about in worlds not realized,” 
The undeniable vigor of his southern-tinged intellect was 
dyed through and through with imagination, like the warm 
pink on one side of the white grapes of his father’s native 
Languedoc ; and this subtly compact mass of intellect and 
imagination, composite of the finest points of the French 
character, so wrought through these twin avenuesof approach 
on his contemporaries, that he ultimately conquered them 
and “annexed” their unwilling minds to his great empire of 
new and vivid thought. Undoubtedly, Balzac was a weari- 
ness and a trial to his fellow French creatures for many a long 
year, and under this and that mocking and Protean pseudo- 
nym he would start up in unexpected places and make 
mouths at his publiclike a odo/d of the Thuringian Forest, 
only to vanish away and reappear in some new and startling 
disguise a year or two after. Ten years or more of this lit- 
erary hide-and-seek elapsed before the incongruous substance 
of his romance assumed consistency out of its jelly-like mass ; 
“Les Chouans”’ was the first (and worst) of the Comdédie 
Humaine series to acquire a fixed physiognomy, so to speak, 
and to suggest a flavor genuinely Balzacian. Before this, 
his readers supped on horrors of the “ Monk” Lewis and 
Radcliffe kind, crude, sanguinary, overclouded, to which 
“The Castle of Otranto” was a mere song. Gradually the 
musty wine cleared, and finally, in the three years following 
1829, some of his mostsplendid and original work appeared, 
including the “Contes Philosophiques” and “La Peau de 
Chagrin.” 
The latter, under the clumsy title of “The Wild Ass’s 
Skin” (1), is the first volume of the new English translation 
under the accomplished editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. 
The form of this translation is delightful—attractive, sha- 
green-like binding, uncut leaves, rough edges, broad margins 
and illustrative etchings. The translation is smooth and 
fluent, but it will not decrease the popularity of Miss Worme- 
ley's. The charming library-form of each version is bound 
to make for each a warm corner in the heart of readers over- 
burdened with the pudgy octavo, and through the American 
or the English door one can now equally pass into that 
wonder-world of the Champs-Elysées where Balzac loved to 
dwell, and which his potent fancy transmutes into a world of 
gold. oe 
_ In “Lucien de Rubempré” (2); Balzac continued that 
intensely realistic account of the career of a provincial poet 
in Paris which he poetically described as “ Les Illusions 
Perdues.” He himself had undergone just such disillusion- 
Ment as he here paints so powerfully, for he worked ten 
bay as a printer and publisher, failed many times, got 
ad-over-heels in debt, and ran the gamut of all the thrilling 
' and tantalizing experiences of the would-be literary man of 
day. Aspirants in literature need but study the early career 
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of Balzac and of Howells, to learn that the frequently’ 
rejected ms, is the only basis upon which a lasting reputa- 
tion can be built: let the heavy, or the hurried, or the tawdry 
work come back ever so often, until the aérating processes 
of genius have rid it of its heaviness or its tawdriness; and 
then it is sure to float off wisp-like into the empyrean of 
success! When in 1850 Balzac laid down his busy pen “in 
the Paradise of bric-4-brac which he had created for his Eve 
in the Rue Fortunée,” a Cyclopean workshop closed, where 
everything, from the most delicate trifle to the most compli- 
cated romantic machinery, had been wrought with indefati- 
gable finish by a true descendant of Vulcan. 





‘¢ Diplomatic Disenchantments’’ 
By Edith Bigelow, Harper & Bros, 

OF NOVELS WITH a purpose there is a sort which for some 
years has been in great demand—that of which the purpose is 
to teach the socially ambitious,who constitute a large propor- 
tion of the reading public, what to do and what not to do in 
society. It is not pleasant to be caught by an acquaintance 
studying the maxims of “Don’t,” or the examples in the 
“Polite Letter Writer”; but the novelist who cleverly in- 
sinuates that it is not quite the correct thing to take your 
food with your knife, who explains on what occasions one 
should wear a dress-coat, and who grades his or her characters 


according to the degree of their acquaintance with the usages 


of the best society, is sure of a welcome, If, in addition, 
the author has wit enough to keep up a constant succession 
of petty surprises, and tact enough to deal with the great 
question of the hour, that of illicit love, with just that degree 
of boldness which is at present considered proper, there is. 
no telling to what figure the sales may not go. There is no 
occasion to trouble about artistic unity or completeness; in 
fact, it is rather to be avoided. Neither must one follow 
nature too closely: that might be compromising, Your 
heroine may go as far as you please on the road to ruin, but 
something must prevent her from taking the last step. The 
reason is obvious. She would then be outside the pale of 
polite society, and could have no place in a novel the object 
of which is to picture that society and its ways to those who 
would like to be of it, but are not. 

“Diplomatic Disenchantments” is a very good specimen 
of this sort of novel, It is unusually clever in presenting, 
not a sketch of our own “upper ten,” some of whose practises 
we are beginning to regard as doubtful, but of a foreign court, 
where, necessarily, everything is as it ought to be. Better 
yet, plain American good-nature and commonsense are, in 
the end, recognized as supérior to the finest German manners, 
and thus our patriotism is tickled and we are reassured, if we 
despair of attaining to the perfection of a Kammerherr or an 
under-secretary. And, meanwhile, we learn much about 
aristocratic German customs, about toilets, furniture, court 
trains, kissing hands, uniforms, dinners, tubs, clubs, china- 
ware, underclothing and diplomacy. Prof. Somerville, by 
his wife’s ambition and his brother-in-law's “‘inflooence,” 
is dragged away from his quiet New England home to keep a 
sort of general information office for the benefit of travelling 
Americans at Berlin—in other words, to be Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States at the German Imperial 
Court. He is sorry, but so is not the reader, for the Pro- 
fessor develops an admirable capacity for blundering, for which 
the life of a university town would have afforded no scope. 
He engages his wife and daughter to dine with a Bulgarian 
atrocity, Petrovitch by name, and a German count of no 
account; he insists on taking to Berlin a married niece who 
has left her husband; he hires as secretary an extremely 
beautiful young man, merely because of his free-trade opinions, 
without once thinking of the danger to his daughter’s heazt 
involved in’ daily contact with a praxitelean Greek god in 
trousers ; he invites distinguished socialists who wear soiled 
shirts to dinner, and, at last, gets himself arrested at a social- 
ist mass meeting. 
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While the Professor is thus rushing to his fall, his wife 
suffers agonies on account of the ballet and low-necked 
dresses; his daughter receives a present of embroidered 
chemises from a man whom she had never met before, and 
his niece (whose husband had followed her secretly) falls in 
love with an actor. This love-affair, which takes up a good 
deal of space in the book, is treated as a psychological] study, 
almost in the manner of M. Bourget. The lady is reckless, 
a Southern rather than a New England temperament; but the 
actor, a Hungarian, is cold, and too prudent to risk getting 
into serious trouble. So the proprieties are saved, and ladies 
of an‘adventurous disposition receive an invaluable lesson as 
to the sort of man at whom it is safe for them to fling them- 
selves. Mrs. Bigelow (the author) writes “eat” for “ ate,” is 
guilty of the phrase, “the box proved to contain,” confounds 
Caryatides with capitals of pilasters, and commits a few other 
minor errors ; she lets her story fall to pieces quite unneces- 
sarily, instead of bringing it to an end; but she has taken the 
royal road to success: she has provided the sort of thing for 
which our public craves, and, on the whole, of a much better 
quality than that to which it is accustomed. 





The Days of Cromwell 
History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 


By S. R. Gardiner. 
Vol, f. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


Mr. GARDINER’S POSITION as a scholar and historian is* 


already won, and his other work too widely known to leave 
any need of introduction for either the man or his writings. 
With this volume he enters upon the third and last stage of 
a task he set himself many years ago, and, of the period lying 
between 1649 and 1660, manages in these 500 pages to deal 
with political affairs as late as the end of 1651. Through all 
of it there is not a line to betray the least change in his old 
methods of ‘treatment, or in his style. There are the old- 
time conservatism and careful accuracy; a period abounding 
in dramatic action is described in no way dramatically ; there 
is no picture-writing, nor anything exciting, save as the plain, 
simple record is‘able to interest and move. The lazy reader 
who wants all his thinking done for him would better seek 
elsewhere ; it will take a student to feel great enthusiasm 
even in the height of this story. But those who will make 
an estimate of Mr. Gardiner as an historian from the reading 
of his latest book, should remember that there are some 
evident limitations in the very purpose of his narrative. It 
does not bear the marks of a comprehensive record of Eng- 
lish civilization during the years treated, nor was it meant to. 

It is rather the records of those governments, as such, 
known as the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and aims 
to give account of their rise, their work and their decline. 
This naturally includes analysis, not only of the conditions 
that gave rise to the successive political changes and of the 
forces beneath them, but also of the motives, abilities, work 
and character of those who were responsible for the direction 
of these governments. In this latter field, however, only 
such facts are given as bear upon the life and work of the 
governments. Mr. Gardiner is certainly at home in the do- 
main of pure fact, and it may seem to some that he has not 
taken the pains, or perhaps has not the aim, to draw out of 
these facts the spirit that is the history in them. But, bear- 
ing in mind the limitations of his plan and his ability to ad- 
here closely thereto, the facts here recorded are presented only 
as the bases of conclusions ; and the.conclusions given seem 
to us numerous enough and full enough to furnish at least the 
clues to the real history of the governments in question. The 
reader who wishes conclusions in other directions should keep 
in mind that, while many facts here given might properly as- 
sist in such conclusions as he is looking for, the aim of this 
volume does not contemplate so wide a field. 

The main interest of the narrative clusters about Crom- 
well, his sincerity,*and what he accomplished. As for the 
former, it seems scarcely possible to bring any impeachment, 
except it be against Oliver’s revilers. What he accomplished 
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appears partly as of a purely negative character; his army 
was being used, not to construct, but to decide what should 
not be, as at Worcester, where it was definitely decided that 
England should not be ruled by a king who came as an 
invader. Material for a well-rounded estimate of Cromwell’s 
political life is naturally expected in the succeeding volumes, 
for which readers of the first will have an appreciative, though 
probably not enthusiastic, welcome. 





Theories of Life and Death in Ancient Egypt 
1. Manual of Egyptian Archeology. By G. Maspero. Translated 
by Amelia B. Edwards. New edition, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
2. Que Mon Nom Fleurisse. Publié et traduit par J. Lieblein, 
B. Westermann & Co. 3. The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, By Alfred Wiedemann. G. P. Puinam’s 
Sons. 

THE RACIAL CHARACTER Of the ancient Egyptians was such 
as might be conceived to result from a commingling of Keltic 
and Semitic bloods—i.e., from the marriage of an Irishman 
anda Jewess. The Egyptians were not arace given to sombre 
views of life here and hereafter. If they built their houses 
and shops so that they have not lasted thousands of years, 
do not we the same? How many buildings erected in the 
United States during the last ten years can be imagined to 
last a thousand years? The dwellings of the well to do 
people were convenient, and adapted to the climate and the 
habits of their tenants. The walls were gaily painted and 
there were awnings, rugs, fine furniture and bric-4-brac. The 
first and last chapters of Prof. Maspero’s book (1) may 
enable the reader and traveller to realize the domestic sur- 
roundings of a citizen of the middle and lower empire of old 
Egypt. Though the Egyptian found stone too expensive for 
his dwelling-houses, he did not hesitate to employ it in the 
erection of his temple and his tomb; for they were structures 
intended to last as long as the world should endure. With 
the help of the pictures and letter-press of the “ Manual,” 
the reader may get in the way of seeing in imagination the 
outline of the evolution of the hieratic and sepulchral art of 
Egypt. The main lines of that development were simple 
and rational in both cases. Thereis no mystery in the motif 
of the art of Egypt. In its beginnings it was not even ideal. 
The devices that it employed in construction were utilitarian. 
Its “grammar of ornament” was elementary and empirical ; 
for the man of the Nile valley was not a dreamer, although 
he was superstitious and had the gift of second-sight. He 
was in part skeptic, in part credulous; he trusted in portents, 
and liked best of all his roast goose and his beer. He was 
an offspring of two races. From the Negroid he derived ro- 
mantic, orgiastic elements; from the Semite, the materialistic 
pantheism that marked his theories of life and religion. He 
was moral, but his code of ‘morality was distinctly different 
from that of the more civilized nations of antiquity. His 
virtues were really civic or social righteousness. Individual 
morality seems to have been largely guaged by this con- 
sideration. 

It is suggestive to find in the papyrus of which Prof. Lieb 
lein has given us the facsimile and a translation in French 
(2), how closely the thought of Egypt developed parallel to 
lines of modern thought. For here we havereproduced some- 
thing very like the notion of Positivist immortality, the 
immortality of name and of influence. As we read these 
formulas of supplication, the mind turns inevitably to the 
oit-quoted lines of George Eliot’s :— 

‘¢O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 


That better self shall live till human Time 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 

Unread forever.” 
Vet mingled with this purely formal and abstract notion 
is the pantheistic concept, that the sou! of the dead is one 
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with the god Osiris, one with the gods, and will in them endure 
forever. The learned author has collected from papyri and 
mural paintings all that bears upon this idea, and has brought 
together all the texts. It is not entirely clear just at what 
age the term “name” ceased to have the significance of the 
person, or personality, or thing, including all its characteristics 
and potencies. In other words, when did “name” have an 
ethical, and when a magical connotation? In both Jewish 
and Christian theology this term has had a most interesting 
and somewhat saddening history. So, as it appears from 
these various texts, it had in ancient Egypt. It is another 
instance of the strife between the letter and the spirit. 

On turning to consider the more ancient Egyptian theories 
of immortality, we encounter at the outset a psychology that 
first of all must be understood. Prof. Wiedemann (3) in a 
few pages has put together many of the results of our most 
mature scholarship on the subject. He states the main 
points without attempting much to differentiate according to 
periods of the growth or the change of the theories. There 
is not another statement of Egyptian eschatology that in so few 
words has put the matter so fully and at the same time so 
clearly. The author takes account also of the allied topics 
of necromancy, the wraith (Xa), retribution, the luminous or 
astral body (Az), the idea of eternal order (A/aa#) and of 
the moral character of the gods. ‘ What greatly intensifies 
the deep historical interest of Egyptian eschatology is that 
it testifies not only to the fact that a whole nation believed 
in the immortality of the soul four thousand years before the 
birthg of Christ, but also that this nation had even then 
succeeded in clearly picturing the future life to themselves, 
after a fashion which may indeed often seem strange and 
incomprehensible to modern minds, but to which we cannot 
deny a certain deep spiritual connotation.” 





‘‘An Errant Wooing’’ i 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Illustrated. The Century Co. 

‘* THE GOLDEN Days that pass in a soft haze of dreams” 
are well illustrated in this Bohemian story, which wanders 
from the “States” to England, and from English country 
lanes and country houses to the Alhambra and the Tower 
of Gold of “Sevilla la maravilla.” Mrs, Burton Harrison 
has taken the rather unpromising subject of a widower with 
a grown daughter, disappointed in his first love, and made of 
it an altogether charming story inwhich young love buds again 
and puts out anew the leaves blackened by an earlier frost. 
The incredible side of the story—if there is anything incred- 
ible nowadays—is that so fascinating a damsel as Paulina 
Standish, type of the clear-eyed, cultured, unsentimental 
American girl of the period, should, except from pure sym- 
pathy, fallin love with this big, blond Spanish-and-Arabic- 
speaking disconsolate, and in the falling abandon her “ brown, 
manly cousin” and his millions for the impecunious exile. 
People love houses with a ghost, and music with their melo- 
drama, however; the splendid Saxon and his sorrowful past 
interested the unconventional girl, and in this way she slipped 
from her moorjngs before she knew it, and the picturesque 
took the place of the conventionally proper. What may not 
happen in that highly complex Zoo, an English country house, 
where the most incongruous nationalities harmonize for a 
week and characters are brought together as different as Lady 
Dedlock and Becky Sharp? It is a most dangerous sort of 
glass house in which to live, where all sorts of uncanny growths 
Start into sudden luxuriance and strange encounters take 
place without a moment’s warning. 

Mrs. Harrison has a pen adept in depicting such scenes ; 
she seems to have lived thoroughly into English fashionable 


life and to reproduce it with vivid verisimilitude. She ac- - 


centuates sharply the differences between English and Ameri- 
Can conventions, and she has caught the slang of the Upper 
Ten very effectively. Mrs. Standish’s mild motherliness in 
the midst of the whirl of travel and excitement, and her im- 
_ perturbable commonplace, are capitally hit off ; Toodles has 
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a twin in every American household—especially Toodles 
abroad; while the humor of old grandfather Woodbury’s 
antics in “foreign parts,” suddenly turned loose among Span- 
ish actresses and Sevillian ‘¢oreadores, is delightfully felt. 
Paulina of course is the central interest of the story—and 
Sir Piers, The two are separated by seas and mountains, and 
yet magnet and needle are not more hopelessly drawn to- 
gether. They meet in England, in Barbary, under the Sierra 
Nevada, everywhere; and the fates are kind. The clever 
conversation and the brilliant description are but preparations 
for that tableau-like scene in the Tower of Comares, when the 
sun sets on the Alhambra, but rises on a new and delicious 
life for “Polly.” 





Social Reform 

1. Punishmentand Reformation. By Frederick H, Wines, LL.D. T, 
Y. Crowell & Co, 2. Hull House Maps and Papers. T. Y, 
Crowell & Co, 3,.Andover House Reports and Bulletins. Bos- 
ton: Andover House, 4. The Universities and the Social Problem: 
An Account of the University Settlements in East London, T, 
Whittaker. 5. Aspects of the Social Problem. By Various Writers, 
edited by Bernard Bosanquet. Macmillan & Co, 6, A Lentin 
London: Sermons. With a Preface by Canon Holland. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 7. The Law of Service. By James P. Kelley. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons,. 8. The Christian Society, By George D, 
Herron. F. H, Revell Co, 

THE MULTITUDES OF publications pouring forth from the 
press are alone sufficient testimony that the social conscience is 
awakened, and that that individualism, which the philosophy and 
theology of the last three hundred years evoked and nurtured, has 
finished its work in the historical development of freedom and the 
intellect, and is now yielding place to organizing and constructive 
forces, Strange to say, the very philosophy that has done most 
to convince men of the present day that they are a social unit, 
still lags behind its own conclusions, and counsels a passive ac- 
quiescence in the outworking of the law of natural selection, 
Some datum must have been overlooked in the inductions of this 
philosophy. It may not be precisely that which Prof, Weissmann 
has conjectured, but obviously an error has somehow arisen some- 
where in the calculations that result in expecting human progress 
to take place according to the principle of /azssez faire. Christen- 
dom is entering upon an active campaign against the woe of the 
world, having at length come to understand that, to be like Jesus, 
a man must be a savior. Social reform, whether emanating 
from the churches or not, is really and substantially salvation. 
The old times thought of a God who punishes, the new times turn 
toa God who reforms. There is a parallel between the theories 
of ‘‘ the Last Things ”’ in Christian theology and the methods and. 
motives in jurisprudence of the treatment of crimes and criminals, 
Dr. Wines's history of penal customs and laws (1) suggests this 
reflection, It is only when we distinguish crime from vice and 
from sin, that we can agree*to the dictum, ‘* The criminal is the 
crime of society.” This being the case, the purposes of retribu- 
tion and revenge are properly eliminated from our treatment of 
crime. The true object of penal enactments ought to be thera- 
peutic, and only that. This is the main thesis or principle of Dr. 
Wines’s book. No doubt he is in this position far in advance of 
most of his contemporaries, but his attitude is at once Christian 
and scientific, We could hope that for the good of humanity this 
book might have a wide reading. 

While the biological concept of society is not now so popular as 
it has been, it still remains clear enough that degeneracy is due to 
our social conditions as well as to heredity and individual volitions. 
To cure crime, vice, sin, pauperism and general physical and 
moral disease, it is necessary to get closer to them, and to apply 
the remedy-to their causes. The segregation of factors of society 
is in itself one of the causes of social degeneration. The settle- 
ments aim to remove that cause. In the United States there are 
at present the following settlements: the University, College 
(Women’s), and East Side House settlements in New York City; the 
College settlement in Cincinnati; the University settlement in 
San Francisco; Kingsley House in Pittsburg; Women’s College, 
Princeton House, C. S. Daniel's Family, and a Church House set- 
tlement, in Philadelphia; Hull House, Evanston Hall, Jewish, 
Chicago University, and Chicago Commons settlements in Chi- 
cago; Andover House, Denison House, Dorothea House and 
Epworth League House in Boston. Hull House (2) takesits name 
from the owner of the land on which it stands. The residents 
were at first women, but recently some men have come into the 
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work, The purpose of the residents is distinctly educational. 
With the powerful influence that has emanated from the extra- 

ordinary personality of Miss Jane Addams as a centre, a densely 

populated tenement district of Chicago is being actually regen- 

erated. The residents of the Settlement work by and through the 

working-people among whom they reside. “A large freedom of 

action is maintained in this social work. The Settlement has 

during the six years of its life governed itself. The institutional 

side of the work has grown great and manifold, and the average 

number of residents during the last winter was fifteen.” These, 

with the two resident clubs, one of young women numbering fifty, 

and a similar one of young men, form the colony—-the leaven that 
leavens the whole lump of the South Halstead Street district. Not 
enlightened selfishness but enlightened self-sacrifice is demanded 
for social reform. This Miss Addams understands. 

The head of Andover House (3) is Mr. R. A. Woods. The 
Settlement is supported by an association of 300 members, 
and is governed by a council over which the Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Tucker presides, The object of Mr. Woods and his associates 
is to come into easy friendly social relations with the people of the 
neighborhood, There is no attempt at proselytizing them, either 
in religion or politics. Settlements are not eleemosynary institu- 
tions ; almsgiving pauperises, and the United States pension-list 
is producing no small part of our social degradation. | Mr. San- 
born’s studies of the tenement population and of the cheap lodging- 
houses are admirable as well as interesting. When we turn to the 
papers edited by Mr. John M. Knapp of Oxford House, London 
(4), we find social conditions only superficially different from such 
as exist here in America; fundamentally they are the same. 
Personal contact of a refined and sterling character is the social 
lever for the elevation of the submerged masses, wherever they may 
exist, In addition, attempts are constantly made by the residents 
in the settlements to discover the physical and industrial causes of 
so Out of changed conditions produced by health, thrift, right 

ood and self-respect, grow the flowers of individual righteousness. 
The relation of dietetics to morals isnot veryremote. We could 
wish that the dietetic charts of Hull House had been published in 
this volume. It will appear from Mr. Knapp’s book that the 
English settlement is somewhat more institutional than the 
American, One good work both the English and American 
settlements are accomplishing, and that is the instruction of the 
workingmen in the matter of civics, Both the press and the 
politician have shown themselves entirely untrustworthy for that, 
their proper function, Mr. Percy Alden of Mansfield House, who 
was recently with us, discusses ably the ‘* Relation of Settlement to 
Local Administration.’ The same important function of citizen- 
ship is also exploited in a general way in Mr. Bosanquet’s volume 
<5). The practical solution that has been reached at Hull House 
is the most interesting of all. As we should expect, the matter of 
wages, woman and child labor, and of pensions, come up in 
London very much in the same form that they arise in Chicago 
and Boston. The distinctive characteristic of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
book is that it is given to philosophical generalizations, while the 
others we have been considering are specific studies. 

As Mr. Bosanquet looks at the social problem from a distinctly 
secular standpoint, so the Christian Social Union (6) regards 
all these matters from the ethical position of the Sermon on the 
Mount, These preachers, as well as Mr. Kelley (7), Dr. G. D, 
Herron (8), and Miss Carr of Hull House, are on fire with enthu- 
siasm for the social message of the Gospel. The spirit of prophecy 
has come upon them one and all, It may 5e that at times they 
commit extravagances of utterance. Dr. Herron will persist in 
using terms from the Bible and dogmatic theology in.a sense quite 
peculiarly his own, and therefore the churches continue to misun- 
derstand him. Politicians and economists regard him as a fanatic. 
But it is not the office of men like Herron and Kelley to propound 
scientific economics, They may appear to be treading the clouds, 
but it is because the Spirit has caught them up. Their office is 
not to be accurate, but to inspire, to enkindle the soul-fire, and we 
believe that they have their proper use and that their office is 
legitimate. © Reformers must be extrémists. But the snare into 
which both Mr, Kelley and Dr. Herron, as well as some of the 
Fondon Lenten preachers, are disposed to tumble, is criticism, 
we might almost say scolding. It is with reluctance that we 
bring such a charge against the prophets of social righteousness, 

et the great world sometimes gets weary of Jeremiads, and burns 
ts Savonarolas. The positive principle. of Dr. Herron’s teaching 
is that, if the doctrine of Jesus wete realised now, we should 
assume a new social political industrial order, which would be the 
“Kingdom of God.” = Mr. Kelley’s positive idea is that service 
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of man is service of God. He is not quite clear, but leaves 
us with the impression that the service of God is always 


service of man. We are not entirely sure about that 
‘undistributed middle.” With all their limitations, these new 
prophets have got nearer to the heart of Jesus, and more of his 
mind. We may, therefore, well bear with their threnodies, 
because they have a passion for righteousness, because they 
preach the gospel to the poor. With a converted pulpit, anda 
university culture fraught with moral earnestness, already we 
behold on the social and political horizon the morning redness of 
a better day. 





‘¢Game Birds at Home” 
By Theo, S. Van Dyke, Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

MANY AND EARNEST have been the efforts to transfer Nature 
to the printed page, but with a greatly varying measure of suc- 
cess, The volume before us is a distinct advance over its prede- 
cessors from the same pen, and we think that no better praise 
can be bestowed upon it than to say that the sportsman lives 
vividly over again his own days afield, as he wanders. with the 
author after quail, woodcock or the wary wild-fowl. Mr. Van 
Dyke has a keen appreciation of all his surroundings, and sees far 
more than the game he seeks; how effectively he describes what 
he sees, is demonstrated by the prose-poems that open the several 
chapters. Who that is familiar with our August woods, but will 
be charmed by such a line as ‘‘ Crimson stars the gum-tree’s glossy 
green,” the opening of Chapter I. There is one feature of his 
writing that strikes us as peculiarly happy: that of describing 
certain bird-notes and other sounds by syllables and long strings 
of letters; as, for instance, ‘‘ Wo goes the ball against the 
water, and whe-ceeoooo it sings on high after glancing from its 
surface.’’ Thoreau, even, never did better than that. It isa 
comfort, too, to know that the author's natural history is — 
something that does not always happen in the writings of the 
professional ornithologist. 

But why no illustrations and no index? We quite agree with 
what the author says in the preface as to illustrations, and are 
glad to find in his book none such as he dislikes, but his objections 
do not apply to simple but correct bird portraiture. If the birds 
that Mr. Van Dyke treats of so charmingly had been represented 
in simple black-and-white, and the drawings used as head-and- 
tail pieces to the chapters, we believe every reader would have 
been even better pleased with the book, This impresses us the 
more because of the pretty illustration‘on the front cover. And 
as to the index: even though it is highly improbable that it would 
ever be consulted, every book, other than a novel, should be pro- 
vided with one, and, indeed, some of the latter, that become fix- 
tures in our literature, and are so often referred to, might be in- 
dexed to the public’s great convenience. These, perhaps, are 
minor matters, but as to the text itself, certainly, no disappoint- 
ment can arise in the mind of the most exacting. 





‘¢Don Quixote ’’ 
By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Done into English by Henry Ed- 
ward Watts, Macmillan & Co. 

TWO MORE VOLUMES of Mr. Watts’s delightful and invaluable 
translation of ‘‘The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha”’ are now ready to introduce the willing reader into the 
enchanted world of old Spanish fun and misadventure. Of him 
William Dean Howells says, in ‘‘ My Literary Passions ”’ :—‘‘ His 
name and nature endeared the Spanish name and nature to me, 
so that they were always my romance, and to this day I cannot 
meet a Spanish man without clothing him in something of the 
honor and worship I lavished upon Cervantes when I was a child. 
* * * | believe that its. free and simple design, where event 
follows event without the fettering control of intrigue, but where 
all grows naturally out of character and conditions, is the supreme 
form of fiction; and I cannot help thinking that if we ever have a 
great American novel, it must be byilt upon some such large and 
noble lines, As for the central figure, Don Quixote himself, in 
his dignity and generosity, his unselfish ideals, and his fearless 
devotion to them, he is always heroic and beautiful; and I was 
always glad to find in my latest look at his history that I had 
truly conceived of him at first, and had felt the sublimity of his 
nature."’ Don Quixote is perhaps the most typically illustrious, 
the most perfectly unique, the most nationally characteristic figure 
in literature. Perhaps Falstaff comes near to him; it may be 
that Faust and Alcestis and Odysseus are very nearly as unique 
and illustrious for their lands; bu’ no one single creation of hu- 
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man genius so fills the whole horizon of a people, north, south, 
east and west, as Cervantes’s knight, or so completely incarnates 
a whole people. The little province of La Mancha thus broadens 
out into all Spain and, in certain respects, into all the world; andin 
its centre stands out large and luminous the incomparable profile 
that has haunted the world’s memory ever since the maimed 
soldier of Algiers imagined it. 





Medical Literature 

‘‘HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE Active and the Seden- 
tary,” by Nathaniel Edward Yorke-Davies, is replete with wise 
and excellent suggestions as to food, drink and exercise, by which 
disease may be avoided and life prolonged and made comfortable 
while it‘lasts. In the chapter devoted to alcohol, referring to the 
fact that it is not a food and therefore not a necessity, he says :— 
‘* But, as arule, the man who takes none is generally a faddist; 
* * * or he is devoid of the attributes of good-fellowship that 
make his company pleasant to others or with others, and therefore 
is no specimen of what an individual should be, or a credit to his 
abstinence.” The author is an Englishman, and we are glad to 
be able to say that in this country a man may decline alcohol, 
either at dinner or elsewhere, and still be thought a good fellow 
and companionable, and by no means a ‘‘faddist.” It is done 
every day and on various occasions, and especially by young men 
who are beginning to learn that alcohol is rather a hindrance to 
success in athletic sports than otherwise; and consequently many 
are becoming almost, if not quite, total abstainers. We would 
suggest that in the next edition of this really excellent book the 
offensive paragraph, rid culing a class that should receive com- 
mendation at the hands of the author, be omitted. The frequent 
reference to vendors of wines, mineral waters, prepared foods, 
etc., by name and street-address has the appearance of an adver- 
tisement, and is out of place in a medical work. (F. A, Stokes Co.) 





WRITTEN CHIEFLY for the enlightenment of the public, Dr. 
James R. Cocke’s ‘‘ Hypnotism: How it is Done: Its Uses and 
Dangers” contains nothing that is not already known of the 
subject, except the statement that the author has found ‘‘ hypnot- 
ism in the United States of America a very different thing from 
hypnotism in France.” He regards hypnotism as a powerful 
agent for the cure of disease, and relates marvellous -recoveries 
brought about by means of it. He reports, also, severe 
surgical operations performed upon the hypnotized subject. The 
medical profession has ceased to consider it of any value whatever 
as atherapeuticagent. (Arena Pub. Co.)———'' INEBRIETY; OR, 
NARCOMANIA,” by Norman Kerr, M.D., is an exhaustive and 
well-written treatise on the subject. Dr. Kerr has madea careful 
study of inebriety for upwards of 25 years, and he gives here the 
results of his experience. He treats inebriety as a disease, which, 
as such, should be treated by drugs and restraint in legalized 
institutions established for the purpose. In the chapter devoted 
to the medical prescription of alcoholic liquors, which is of especial 
interest to physicians, he says that ‘‘ alcoholic liquids should be 
the last and not the first remedy, as they are ever fraught with 
possible danger,” and ‘‘ ordered only in accurately defined doses.”’ 
No reference is made to the Keeley Cure, although a large 
percentage of cures has undoubtedly been obtained by means of 
it. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 

‘‘ HIGHER MEDICAL EDUCATION: The True Interest of the 
Public and of the Profession,” by William Pepper, M. D., con- 
sists of two addresses delivered before the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the first (October 1877) explain- 
ing certain radical changes or reforms that had just been made in 
the plan of teaching at the University—vz., a lengthened and 
graded course of study. Inthe second address, delivered in October 
1893, sixteen years later, Dr. Pepper refers to the advance made 
in medical education during the interval, and advocates still 
further important changes. Many of the leading medical schools 
throughout the country, particularly those in our Eastern cities, 
have followed the example set them by Harvard, the pioneer in 
the movement, and the University of Pennsylvania, In the ap- 
pendix is given a very interesting account of the systems of medi- 
cal education in various colleges in civilized countries throughout 
the world. (J. B. Lippincott Co.)}——-Dr. ANNA M. GAL- 
BRAITH’S ‘‘ Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women” contains 
useful hints to women in regard to the maintenance of health by 
pee of proper physical exercise, food and dress. (Dodd, Mead 
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THE RECENT EPIDEMICS of cholera in Europe have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that impure water is the principal, if not 
the sole, cause of the propagation of the disease. The water con- 
tains cholera bacteria, first discovered and described by Prof. 
Koch, who gave them the name of comma bacilli, because of their 
resemblance to the comma (,). . ‘‘ Koch on Cholera,” translated by 
George Duncan, contains, also, an account of the epidemic of 
cholera at Hamburg, Altona and Nietleben, and is sufficiently 
divested of technicalities to be interesting to the general reader and 
easily understood. (William R. Jenkins.)——-THE WRITING OF * 
‘* Suggestions to Hospital Visitors,” by John S, Billings, M. D. 
and Henry M. Hard, M. D., with an introduction by S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D., was suggested to Dr. Billings by Dr. Mitchell, 
who says, in the introduction :—‘* It has cost an amount of care 
and thought out of proportion to its size.” The little book is just 
what the inspector or official visitor to the hospital needs, and by 
means of it inspection may be done intelligently and thoroughly. 
No one engaged in such work should fail to read it carefully. J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) ‘*AS A MATTER OF COURSE,” by Annie 
Payson Call, contains much practical commonsense philosophy as 
to the best method of getting rid of nervous irritants, which the 
author compares to stones in the pathway of life—the causes of 
mental and physical suffering, and frequently sources of actual 
disease, If one could only carry out the excellent suggestions of 
the author, as a matter of course, there would be fewer calls for 
the physician, (Roberts Bros.) 








AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT of Hahnemann’s trials and strug- 
gles in his efforts to establish the School of Homceopathy is given 
in ‘*The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Hahnemann,” by 
Thomas Lindsley Bradford, M. D. A fact which is not gener- 
ally known to the physicians of New York is that in 1832 Hahne- 
mann was elected an honorary member of the New York County 
Medical Society—an association of allopathic physicians. At that 
time Hahnemann was seventy-seven years of age, and had reached 
the zenith of his fame. In 1843, eleven years later, for some un- 
accountable reason, his membership was revoked. He died one 
week before the official notice of this extraordinary action of the 
Society was received at his residence. (Philadelphia: Boericke & 
Tafel.)—-WILLIAM ROSSEN COBBE, the author of ‘‘ Doctor 
Judas: A Portrayal of the Opium Habit,” was for many years 
addicted to the opium habit, of which he was unable to break 
himself. In this volume he describes his sufferings in his efforts 
to free himself from the power of the drug, and also his fanciful 
imaginings in the form of dreams. It was written probably whilst 
under the influence of opium. He consulted many physicians, 
who informed him that his case was quite hopeless, ‘ Finally, he 
found a means of cure:—‘‘ For the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, a cure has been found for the disease of opium, and that it 
yields as easily to intelligent scientific treatment as does ague and 
fever, or any other disease.” He does not state the means of 
(Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.) 





Fall Announcements of Books 


(Continued from Sept. 14 and 21, and concluded.) 
Thomas B. Mosher 

IN THE BIBELOT SERIES: ‘‘ Michael Angelo Buonarroti: His 
Sonnets: now for the First Time translated into English Verse by 
John Addington Symonds,” with a portrait of Vittoria Colonna 
from a design by Michael Angelo; and ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel: 
A Book of Lyrics Chosen from the Works of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti.”” In the Old World Series: ‘*‘ Rubdiyat of Omar Khayy4m,” 
in Fitzgerald’s version, with three poems upon the poet and 
translator; and ‘‘ Aucassin et Nicoléte,” done into English by 
Andrew Lang. 





Lothrop Publishing Co. 

‘*The Book of Athletics,"’ edited by N. W. Bingham, Jr.; 
‘* Child Sketches from George Eliot,” selected by Julia Magruder, 
illustrated; ‘‘ The Children’s Nonsense Book” and ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Wonder Book”; ‘‘ Herbert Gardenell, Jr.,"’ by Mrs. S, R. 
Graham Clark; ‘‘ The Hobbledehoy: The Story of a Changing 
Boy,” by Belle C. Greene; ‘‘ The Impostor: A College Story,” 
by C. R, Talbot; ‘‘ Katharine’s Yesterday, and Other Stories,” a 
Christian Endeavor Book, by Grace L. Hill; ‘‘ The Mammoth, 
Hunters,” by W. B. Allen; ‘‘The Boy Life of Napoleon,” 
from the French of Eugénie Foa; ‘‘ The Ocala Boy: A Florida: 
Story of To-day,” by Maurice Thompson; ‘‘ The Old Town 
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Pump,” by Margaret Sidney; ‘‘The Partners,” a story for 
gitls, by W. O. Stoddard; ‘‘ The True Story of George Wash- 
ington,’ told for younger readers by Elbridge S. Brooks; 
‘What They Couldn't,” by Pansy; ‘‘The Young Cascarillo,” 
a story of South America, by Marlton Downing, and ‘ Colonel 
Thorndike’s Adventures,” by H: W. French, two stories in one 
volume; ‘‘ The Wedding Day Book,” arranged by Katharine 
Lee Bates, and a new edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


A Poet’s Wife 
To L. A. 
WHEN first I saw thy face, I found thee fair, 
Dainty and fragrant as a perfect rose 
That. in some sweet, secluded garden grows. 
Thou did'st remind me of a jewel rare 
Most fitly set; a pearl a king might wear 
When in high banquet halls, at daylight’s close, 
On blazoned walls a softened splendor glows, 
And pulsing music thrills the enchanted air. 
Again we met, one sullen wintry day ; 
We talked of life and love, of sorrow’s night, 
Of death’s dark why and wherefore, till thine eyes 
Grew deep with thought and prayer. Then said I, “ Nay! 
Why should thy rare bard mourn the Goddess’ Flight ? 
This muse shall lure him to song’s upper skies !” 
Juuia C. R. Dorr. 





The Brewster Tablet at Scrooby 


** THE landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in the State of 
Massachusetts, in 1620," says Zhe Album of Sept. 9, ‘‘ and the 
settlement of New England made by them, formed an event the 
anniversary of which is one of the chief festival days in America, 
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and the incidents.of which are becoming each year more interest- 
ing to Englishmen, . In commemoration of the foundation of the 
Church, whose members have in later times received the name of 

the bronze.tablet which we here reproduce was erected 
on the 19th of August at Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, by the 
Hon. William T. Davis, an officer of the Pilgrim Society. The 
ancient Manor House, to which it refers, was in early times the 
house of the Bishop, and was occupied by Cardinal Wolsey in his 
time as a hunting-box. William Brewster, referred to in the 
tablet as the founder and elder of the Pilgrim Church, succeeded 
his father in 1591 as Master of the post at Scrooby, and occupied 
the Manor House, as his father did’before him. 
taken down within the memory of persons now living, and its 
precise site is wellknown. The tablet is placed on a farmhouse 
near by on the same estate, all of which, under lease to Lord 
Crewe, is the property of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Should 
the farmhouse be hereafter removed, the tablet ‘will be perma- 
rently. attached to some structure built for the purpose.” 
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Lavinia Stoddard and Her Husband 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC;:— 

In your issue of 17 Aug. 1895, a correspondent, in the kindly 
endeavor to shield from injustice the literary memory of Lavinia 
Stoddard (born Stone), has, unintentionally of course, committed as 
great a sin against the memory of her husband. _ He says: ‘‘Her hus- 
band seemsto have been extremely unlucky or unpardonably shift- 
less; he dragged her from place to place in search of a living, and fi- 
nally died and left her in utter poverty, among strangers in Ala- 
bama.”” Dr. William Stoddard was a graduate of Yale in 1804; 
a graduate of the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1810, and a member of the Rensselaer County (N. Y.) Medical 
Society in 1817.. Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard were the principals of 
a school in Troy, New York, where they were friends of Francis 
Wayland,.D.D., LL.D., afterwards of Brown University, and 
are both noticed in his memoir in a very affectionate and compli- 
mentary way. Dr. Wayland says:—‘'Dr. Stoddard was a good. 
linguist and a highly educated man, of unusual conversational 
power—a man whom you could not fall in with by accident any- 
where without perceiving that he was a person of decided talent.” 
They went South for Mrs, Stoddard’s health, and died within a 
year of one another, Mrs. Stoddard’s death probably hastened by 
grief for her husband. Mrs. Stoddard was a woman of much 
spirit, and would have been the first to resent the idea of her 
husband's being shiftless, or of dragging her from place to place 
in search of a living, and, as her eldest grandchild, and named for 
her, I write in her place to correct the misstatements quoted 
above. JULIET LAVINIA TANNER, 

VILLA NovA, DELAWARE Co., PA., 19 Sept. 1895. 





The Lounger 


HAVING PURCHASED THE plates of Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
‘¢ Essays in Miniature,’’ Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
bringing out a handsome uniform edition of her five vol- 


Miss Repplier’s 
work has the 
charming qual- 
ity of becoming 
part of the sun- 
ny side of our 
thought, after 
we have once 
become ac- 
quainted with 
it; and as anti- 
dotes against 
sex-problem 
novels and tales 


gies, ete,, these 
cheery papers, 
so full of humor 
and:healthy 
commonsense, 
are as good as 
a bicycle ride. 
Miss Repplier 
has been abroad 
since May 1894, 
and has spent 
the past sum- 
mer in Norman- 





dy and South- 


ern France and; Fs. 
at the English Clay aso KReeie2ian, 
lakes,’ Accord- 

ing to latest advices, however, she is to sail for home on. the 
Lucania to-day. It is not yet known whether she has done any 
work during her protracted absence, although a paper of hers on 
things Egyptian appeared some time ago in one of the magazines... 
The portrait of Miss Repplier reproduced here is copyrighted by 
her publishers. 


* * * 


Mr. W. H: CATHCART of the Taylor-Austin Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has sent me a facsimile of a sketch which Mr. du Maurier: 
made for his special collection of Trilbyana. Mr. Cathcart had 
the magazine pages of Harfer's~bound up with an autograph 
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copy of ** Ben Bolt” and other interesting matter, and sent it to 
Mr. du Maurier in hopes that he would make a slight contribution 
to it. I dare say that he looked for nothing more than an auto- 
graph signature; but when the book came back to him, it had in 
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it, besides a letter from’ the author, a pen-and-ink sketch, which I 
am permitted to reproduce, As the legend over the top is rather 
hard to read in this reduced reproduction, I give it in plain type :— 
‘*Some seem to think he’s got wings like an angel!—some, that 
he’s got a cloven foot and a forked tail! He is quite an ordinary 
little man, assure you - - - - un vieux petit bourgeois— 
ni bon ni mauvais, et trés malheureux qu’on s’occupe tant de 
lui.” Mrs. Robert P. Porter has written an interesting account 
of the ‘‘ Trilby"’ mania and of Mr. Cathcart’s book for the 
Cleveland Wor/d, which reproduces, also, the sketch of Mr. 
du Maurier, 
* * * 


I HOPE THAT I MAY NOT, by telling of Mr. du Maurier’s good- 
nature, turn loose an army of ‘‘ Trilby” maniacs upon him, There 
is a limit to the endurance of the most amiable of authors. If Mr. 
du Maurier responded to all the demands made upon him, his 
days as an author or artist would be over. 


* * * 


I SPOKE IN THIS COLUMN last week of Mr. W. E. Norris's 
easy working hours, three or four a day at most. In marked con- 
trast to this was the late Prof. Huxley's working day. Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, who knew him well, has written an intimate sketch of 
the distinguished scientist ‘for the October Scrédner's: A great 
part of the work by which the world knows Huxley was done after 
dinner, says Mr, Smalley, and after long and hard work in the 
lécture-room and laboratory. ‘‘He never spared himself.” 


“ Often. and ‘often have, I known him leave the circle of family and 
friends, of which he was the life, very early in the evening and betake 
‘to his library; a room of which the only luxury was books. If. 
Temonstrated with, or appealed to for another half-hour, he would only 
his head. There was something to be done. And it would be 
dnight or one or two o’clock before it was done, and then he was up at 
seven the morzing.” 
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I DOUBT THAT PROF, HUXLEY could have worked to such 
good purpose after dinner if he had been a hearty eater. He 
would dine on a little soup and a bit of fish; ‘‘more-than that 
was a clog on the mind.” Every man isa law unto himself in: 
these matters. What Huxley lived on would have meant death » 
to another. It does mot seem to me that his was the natural way, 
I am convinced that the morning is the best.time for work, but if 
one must work at night, I should think that he might have a more 
nourishing dinner than soup and a bit of fish. Not more substan- 
tial, but more nourishing. Soup, after all, is only an appetizer, 
and though fish may feed the brain, it does not do much toward 
feeding the body. I know of one literary worker, now upwards 
of seventy, who makes his dinner or supper on fruit and milk and 
bread or toast. He sits down to a big bowl of milk and a 
dish of baked apples in the winter, or of cut peaches in the sum- 
mer, and these, with a plate of toast or brown bread, constitute 
his dinner. He maintains that there is every nourishing quality 
in fruit, and as his children and grandchildren eat of it unstint- 
edly, and as they are the pictures of health, I dare say that he is 
right. 

*- * * 

THE LONDON Sua—the ‘‘ organ” of T, P. O'Connor, M. P., 
popularly known by his signature of ‘‘ Tay Pay’’—reprints from 
The Critic the versified contract in which, not long ago, Mark 
Twain made an appointment with Mrs, Thomas K. Beecher for 
July 2 in the year 1,001,895, and appended thereto this illumin- 
ative note :—‘‘ ‘Expressage,’ it may be pointed out, is an Ameri- 
can term for postal charges.” 

* * * 


SOME PRACTICAL JOKER, it would seem, has suggested the 
starting of a fund for the relief of Mark Twain, whose financial 
losses prompted that circumnavigation of the glébe, on a lecture 
tour, which he has recently undertaken, Mark will probably be 
‘‘hopping mad” when he reads the following editorial note from 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gasette:— . 

‘The millions who have enjoyed the whimsical drolleries of Mark 
Twain have sympathized with him in his recent financial misfortunes, and 
this sympathy has met with his appreciation. Now come a few of his 
Ohio friends and suggest that,.‘those who have laughed with Mark 
Twain’ should contribute-a nickel each to help the great humorist out of 
his difficulties, Without knowing how Mark Twain may receive this 
evidence of their generosity, they have forwarded their contributions, and 
asked the Commercial Gazette to hold them in trust for the for 
which they are intended, The Commercial Gas-tie is willing to do this, 
and believes that no man is more deserving than he who with his: ‘touch 
of humor has made the whole world kin,’ but desires that it shall be 
distinctly understood that the Commercial Gazette is not soliciting aid for . 
Mark Twain, With this explanation, the nickels may arrive in countless 
myriads, and they shall be duly acknowledged and accounted for.” 


* * 


THE EDITOR OF Zhe Author's Journal has been. at some 
pains to write to the editors of certain magazines to know what 
sort of articles they are likely to accept. He received a number 
of answers of which that from Mr. Alden of Harjer's gives the 
situation in a nutshell:—‘‘ An examination of Harper's Magazine 
will serve better than any formula to show what kind of articles 
and stories we are likely to print. Such an examination would, 
of course, show what ground we cannot go over again, as well as 
the quality and kind of material we use.” It would seem as 
though what Mr. Alden says would be evident to any one, but 
he who thinks so does not appreciate the dullness of the average’ 
literary aspirant. A casual examination of the pages of any 
magazine would reveal to an ordinary intellect, one would’sup- 
pose, the character of the material desired by the editor; but it 
does not. There are hundreds of scribblers all over the country 
who would not hesitate to send alove-story to The North Amer.’ 
ican Review, or a political essay to The Critic. 


* * * 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER is the chief opponent of the 
proposed destruction of the beautiful Falls of Foyers, near Loch 
Ness, Scotland. It is planned to divert all the water from the 
bed of the river at a point above the falls, and to use the electric 
power to be generated therefrom in manufacturing aluminium. 
‘+ The falls will’ not be injured,” says. the manufacturers’ agent; 
‘only there will be no water in them.” This is his jocose way of 
putting it; but others do not see it in this light; and it may be 
that the Duke's protest in 7ze Daly Chronicle and elsewhere will 
prove effective in saving ‘‘the finest waterfall in the United 
Kingdom.” ih ie 





































London Letter 


THERE SEEMS TO BE some question as to how far Mr. Paul 
Potter's dramatic version of ‘* Trilby”’ is likely to go down with 
London audiences. Last Saturday night Mr. Tree produced the 
play at Manchester; and most of the dramatic critics sped north- 
ward to see and to report. On Sunday and Monday mornings, 
their trumpets (there is no disguising the fact) gave forth an 
uncertain sound. Mr, Tree, it seems, has been completely success- 
ful in one essential feature: he has secured in Miss -Dorothea 
Baird an altogether admirable representative of Trilby. The 
critics report that not only is she excellently suited to the part by 
physique and personal charms, but that her acting, also, proves 
her a very clever artist who has thoroughly grasped the 
intricacies of Mr. du Maurier’s conception. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Tree has scarcely been content to give her the full benefit 
of her talent. He has to some extent remodelled the play differ- 
ently from its original shape in New York, with the result that 
Svengali, the character which he has chosen for himself, stands 
out much more conspicuously than it did eitherin Mr, Potter’s first 
draft, or, indeed, in the novel itself. It was generally felt on the 
first. night that the play from first to last was principally Svengali, 
and that Trilby herself faded into the background. We are ex- 
pressly told that this has been done ‘‘with Mr. Potter’s consent 
and approval”; but, after all, Mr. Potter is scarcely the most 
important factor in the situation. One would like to know what 
Mr, du Maurier thinks of the change, and how far he feels it to 
preserve the proportion and perspective of his story. On the 
whole, it is probable that Mr, Tree will be well advised if he 
revises his revision before it is transferred to the Haymarket. 

Mr. Hall Caine is in London, this week, making his final prepa- 
rations before sailing for New York on Wednesday next. His 
principal business at the present moment is understood to be the 
arrangement of the London dramatic rights in ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ 
and it is whispered that he is likely to be a good deal harrassed 
before a final contract is signed. It seems that Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett, the original Pete, secured in the first instance the provincial 
rights alone in the play, and now there are five or six acting- 

_ Managers, including Mr. Barrett, burning to set forth ‘* The 
Manxman” in the metropolis. As the play is pretty sure to be a 
big popular success, it is naturally no easy matter to place it with 
the likeliest representative, The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that, while one or two of the candidates are seeking to 
play Pete, several of the best-reputed have fixed their favor upon 

lip; so that, even in the question of the strongest cast, there 
are several alternatives to consider. Among the actors who see 
themselves as the erring Deemster is, I believe, Mr. John Forbes- 
Robertson, than whom no London actor could play the part bet- 
ter. But Mr. Robertson is pledged to produce a drama by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones directly the run of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
closes, and has also made arrangements for an English version of 
M. Frangois Coppée’s ‘* Pour la Couronne,” which is being trans- 
lated by Mr. John Davidson. It would, therefore, be some time 
before he could put on ‘‘ The Manxman” at the Lyceum. Pos- 
sibly we may see Mr. Willard as Philip, but as yet nothing is 
settled, It is said that Mr. Hall Caine has himself retouched the 
dramatic version, omitting certain modifications introduced in the 
provinces; and in this case the play is safe to be stronger and 
more compact. There can be no doubt that it will be the popular 
‘*draw ” of its year, I fancy; it has all the elements of a great 
stage-success, 

Meanwhile, nothing is talked about more than the approach- 
ing production of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyceum, with Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and Mrs, Patrick Campbell as the youthful 
lovers. In one respect it is clear that the new manager in Wel- 
lington Street intends to sustain the credit of Sir Henry Irving; 
6000/. have been spent upon the revival. The cast does not prom- 
ise anything out of the common, though Mr. Nutcombe Gould 
and Miss Dolores Drummond are always interesting. The main 
attraction of the piece is likely to be centred in the heroine. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has never seen ‘Romeo and Juliet” upon the 
stage, and is absolutely free from any conventional tradition. So 
secret has her interpretation of the part been kept, that the 
scenes between herself and Romeo have not been rehearsed be- 
fore the company at all, so that at present no one behind the cur- 
tain knows anything of the details! A vast amount of pains is 


being taken, and the production has been delayed until the 
twenty-first of the present month, that everything may be in 
order. Needless to say, all seats for the first night have been 
advertised as sold these three weeks. 
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Apparently, the taste for the old-fashioned Christmas story, com- 
pact of murder, mystery and sudden death, has not yet been ban- 
ished by the popularity of the problem-novel. At any rate, Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd, who may be relied upon to have his finger on 
the pulse of the public, intends to make the Christmas number of 
Chapman's Magazine a collection of such exciting literature ex- 
clusively. Among those who will contribute is Mr. Arthur 
Machen, a master of mystery, as his weird ‘* God Pan ”’ proved. 
The new series which Mr. Crawfurd projects, and to which I 
made reference some weeks ago, promises well. Opening with 
the prize detective stories of the Bacheller Syndicate, it will pro- 
ceed with Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘*In a Hollow of the Hills,” a story 
called ‘‘ At the Sign of the Ostrich,” by Mr. C. T. C. James, and 
another, ‘‘ The White Feather,” by Mr. Crawfurd himself. I 
fancy, however, that this last title will have to be reconsidered. 
Some three or four years ago, Mrs. Couvreur (‘* Tasma”’) gave this 
name to a novel which it fitted like a glove; but, when the book 
was announced, some publishers of religious books—the S. P. C. 
K., 1 believe—objected that their firm had already issued a tract 
called ‘‘ The White Feather,” and claimed copyright. The book 
was subsequently renamed ‘‘A Knight of the White Feather,” 
which was less effective, and, indeed, less suitable. 

Another new paper has seen the light this week in the shape of 
The Unicorn, which claims to be a weekly illustrated record of 
society for the delectation of the club-man. It is conducted by 
Mr. Ravenhill, who was for some time on the staff of Zhe Pall 
Mall Budget, and will be supplied with illustrations by the editor, 
Mr. Phil May, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen and other successful 
black-and-white artists. The first number lacks variety some- 
what, but a portrait of Mr, Phil May, concocted by a few strokes 
added to the approved photograph of His Holiness the Pope, is 
irreverently amusing. Mr. Ravenhill, by the bye, was the 
originator of that beautiful but ephemeral little creature, Zhe But- 
terfly, old issues of which are now prized among collectors. Mr. 
Ravenhill has confided to an interviewer that 7he Butterfly failed 
because it ‘‘was not on a business basis.’’ Zhe Unicorn, it is 
understood, is better served, and may well look forward to a longer 
and no less merry life. 

Mr. Francis Gribble, a young novelist whom the claims of jour- 
nalism have hitherto restrained from worthier efforts, is, I am 
told, having considerable success for ‘‘ The Red Spell,” a brief 
story of the Commune, recently put forth by Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. in their Acme Series. Some 5000 copies of the 
book have been sold in a week, and the story has been well re- 
viewed in every quarter. Mr, Gribble is a member of the staff of 
Mr. T. P, O’Connor’s Sum, and a frequenter of the Authors’ Club 
in Whitehall Court. This is his first literary success, and, judg- 
ing from his evident energy, is unlikely to be his last. 

LONDON, 13 Sept. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


A NEW MAGAZINE is to be launched before the American 
public, and I am able to give some facts regarding it before the 
reading world itself will have seen the periodical, or known of it. 
Its scope will simply be to give every month seven popular stories 
without illustrations, bound in unique style, and selected entirely 
for their dramatic strength and interest, without the slightest re- 
gard for the name of the author. It will be called The Black Cat, 
and will be sold for five cents. Its. publisher, Mr. H. B. 
Umbstetter, was for several years past managing editor of 
Comfort, a magazine which claims, I believe, to rank high among 
periodicals having the largest circulation in the world, He has 
recently retired from that office, and intends to carry out a long- 
cherished idea in editing and publishing the new magazine. His 
ideas on the business side are strongly in contrast with those of 
any other magazine publisher. For example, there will be sixty- 
four pages in each number, and but sixteen of those pages will be 
given over, under any circumstances, to advertisements. No 
amount of money can buy an incl of space after sixty-four pages 
are filled. Another idea Mr. Umbstetter obtained in England 
at a time when he was heavily interested in a patent medicine. 
He went to England with a half million dollars in his pocket, 
metaphorically speaking, to place advertisements. He sought to 
arrange for a year’s advertising in Punch, but was info.med that 
it was contrary to the paper’s rules to accept any advertisement 
for more than a certain number of insertions in succession. 
‘* Why,” said Mr. Umbstetter, ‘‘I have the money here. I am 
willing to pay extra rates to get itin.” It wasof no use. Even 
an appeal to Mr. Burnand proved in vain. This limitation 
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scheme struck Mr. Umbsteztter so favorably that he is going to 
introduce itin The Black Cat. The picturesque part of the new 
periodical lies in the fact that it is to be a family affair. That is 
to say, while the management» is carried on by Mr. Umbstztter, 
all the designing will be done by Mrs. Umbstetter. After her 
marriage, some two years.ago, she asked her husband's permission 
to carry on her artistic work, to which she is very much devoted, 
and he consented, so that she has been drawing, and drawing 
very cleverly too, for several years. Each month their magazine 
will have a new colored cover-page from her brush, but upon 
every cover will be found two symbols—a black cat and a red 
seal with ‘‘five cents” on it. On the coverof the first issue, 
that for October, gay Columbine will be seen coquettishly bid- 
ding the black cat follow the direction of her finger. In the sec- 
ond issue there will be a modern young lady with the black cat 
comfortably tucked under her arm; and all the stories will have 
initial letters and tail-pieces showing a black cat in various posi- 
tions. The editors believe that the reading public to-day is ready 
to accept a popular magazine devoted exclusively to good stories 
and, like the Lounger (judging from last week’s Critic), they 
believe that illustrations injure a story by showing its point be- 
fore the reader has reached the climax in the text. On this scaf- 
folding they have built their editorial edifice. 

For some weeks Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) has been 
convalescing at her home in Hamilton, and nothing has been heard 
from her by the public. A weekago last Sunday, Miss Dodge 
sent to the pastor of her church a remarkable document, which 
was read before the congregation. Hints of its contents reached 
Boston laterin the week, but, as the clergyman and the writer 
both refused to give it to the public, only a brief. idea of its pur- 
port could be obtained. I am able to state, however, that Miss 
Dodge will revise the article, or essay, or sermon, whichever it 
may be called, and will send it forth for publication. ‘‘ In the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death”’ was its title, and, while its un- 
derlying idea was to impress upon people the thought that 
death is a blessed thing, that there is no sorrow or mourning after 
departure from this world, yet in connection with this there were 
personal statements of significant interest. Miss Dodge declared, 
for example, that when she was taken ill in the home of Mrs. J. G. 
Blaine at Washington, she realized that a serious calamity was 
coming, and, in order to save her friends from the shock of finding 
her stretched apparently lifeless upon the floor, she attempted 
with her last energies to reach the sofa. But just before she 
gained the couch she fell. Then, when her friends entered, al- 
though they believed her unconscious, yet she could hear them 
and could understand them, and know what they were doing. 
After that came a long blank, and during this cessation of inter- 
course with the world both of her brothers, who died some time 
ago, appeared to her and talked with her. She sought to find out 
whether she was in this world or the next, but found it imnpos- 
sible to ask the question. , 

A reception was given on Friday to Miss Harriet Hosmer, the 
sculptor, at Watertown, her early home. The Brookline Public 
Library has arranged a novelty for suburban libraries, in the form 
ofa musical department, with all the books on music in one room. 
Serious works and light popular compositions are to be gathered 
into the collection, while every facility will be given for their use 
by musicians. ——An effort will be made to have the city of Bos- 
ton appropriate $15,000 for the erection of a statue of Gen. Joseph 
Warren. There is no public memorial of Warren in the city to- 
day. Thirty-five years ago a monument association was formed, 
and its members obtained from the Government ten bronze cannon 
to furnish the material for a statue. No advance beyond that point 
followed, It is hoped now to erect a monument in St. James's 

Park, almost opposite Warren's birthplace. A personal friend 
informs me in a letter that on the first day of September Mark 
Twain and his family were on the same steamer with him, the War- 
timoo of the Canadian Australian Steamship line, lying off Hono- 
lulu, The passengers ‘Who attempted to land on the Hawaiian 
Islands were prevented by the Asiatic cholera, and were therefore 
obliged to continue to Australia. Mr. Charles E, Lauriat of 
Estes & Lauriat has brought home from Europe a perfect copy 
of the ‘* Breeches Bible.” 

BOsTON, 24 Sept. 1895. 











CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of the publisher, and therefore, to 
@ certain degree, of the public as well, no season has opened in 
The advent of new 


‘© more auspiciously than the present, 
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and energetic firms has stimulated the older ones to unaccus- 
tomed activity, and the catalogue of autumn publications is by 
no means meagre, In the direction of art, also, the prospect is 
brighter than usual; and, though it is still too early to predicate 
anything in regard’to the Art Institute’s annual exhibition of oils, 
the management has made a stronger effort than ever before to 
secure a good collection, An exhibition now being held there is 
of special significance, It is selected from the work of students 
in the public schools, and affords astonishing evidence of the 
progress towards right principles in art education,. These pupils 
have been taught to observe as well as to draw—a fact of great 
importance, when one considers the large number of children of 
every class reached by this training. It will be productive of an 
increase of intelligent interest in art that-will be vital to our de- 
velopment. There comes a time in the history of every common- 
wealth when it pauses in its career to ask itself if the things it has 
won are worth the gaining. Some one has called that the dan- 
gerous moment in a nation’s growth, but it is in reality the most 
beneficent, for from this period of reflection grow sometimes the 
rarer, finer flowers of achievement. Such a moment is imminent 
in Chicago, if it is not already upon us, And it means a modi- 
fication of the old ideals, a new ambition, a worthier effort. 

A. C. McClurg & Co, are about to issue a song-book which 
will be welcomed by little children far and wide. It was prepared 
and arranged by William L. Tomlins, who has had more experi- 
ence in the training of children’s voices than any other man in the 
country. Froma small supplement to his work in the Apollo 
Musical Club with adults, his children’s singing-classes have grown 
to be sovaluable that they outrank the othersin importance. The 
work is carried on in all parts of the city by Mr, Tomlins and his 
assistants, and much of it is done for the mere love of it among 
the poor. The children’s concerts which Mr, Tomlins occasion- 
ally gives are unlike anything of the kind that I have heard. The 
purity of tone that he obtains from these huge choruses is remark- 
able, and the singing has rare delicacy and enthusiasm and spirit- 
uality. With such experience it is inevitable that a book of songs 
for children selected by Mr. Tomlins should have unusual merit. 
These are all new and all simple, the words being pretty and 
childlike, and the music often lovely. W. W. Gilchrist, Myles B, 
Foster, W. C. E. Seeboeck, George F. Root and Rossiter G, 
Cole are among the composers. The book is decorated with 
pretty designs in color by Ella Ricketts. 

The proofs of Mrs, Cheney’s book and of the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Countess Krasinska,”’ to be issued by the same publishers, are also 
ready. Mrs, Cheney, the wife of Bishop Charles Edward Cheney 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, has written several books for 
children; and all of them have had the sweet and wholesome quali- 
ties of this one, which is designed also for their elders. ‘‘ No. 49 
Tinkham Street” is the story of the faithful friendship existing 
between’ a boy belonging to a fortunate family and one less 
happily situated, who’ earns his living by grinding an organ, The 
good influences of each upon the other are pictured, and the en- 
tire book emphasizes the value of the social settlement idea of 
association between the rich and poor. ‘ The house desig- 
nated by the title is such a settlement, and, though the work is not 
described carefully, certain of its motives actuate the writer of the 
book. The ‘' Journal of the Countess Krasinska”’ has a peculiar 
charm, so sweet and simple is it, so continually animated by a 
gentle frankness. It gives one an insight into the customs, most 
curious and austere to us, of Poland in the eighteenth century, 
but a greater charm lies in the picture of the generous and lovable 
young girl who records her impressions. She writes without 
boastfulness or undue modesty, and there is nothing extraordinary 
about her intellectually. She is merely a beautiful and attractive 
woman, but her diary makes one feel her charm. The tale of her 
fortunes, happy and melancholy, is therefore an interesting one. 

Way & Williams, also, have several books ready for the binder, 
‘‘ Queen Helen, and Other Poems,” by John Vance Cheney of 
this city, will make a dainty vélume. It is almost square, well 
printed on beautiful paper, and sitnply bound in deep-red cloth, 
Two of Flaxman's drawings for the ‘* Iliad" aré reproduced. The 
poems are all of Homeric inspiration, ‘several of them being adap- 
tations of English translations, for which the author expresses his 
obligations. ‘‘Queen Helen” is the longest of them and describes in 
dramatic form the meeting and flight’of Paris and Helen. It isa 
cold and unimpassioned conquest, and makes one wonder if the 
fair lady could really have been won by such dignified and decorous 
compliments. ‘Mr. Cheney’s verse is smooth and grateful, but it 
never reaches the heights, and his conception of these old-world 
fancies is prosaic. In his simpler poems of nature and feeling his 
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imagination is much richer. Another volume of verses issued by 
the same firm has a more original and poetic ring. In ‘‘ Vesper- 
tilia, and Other Verses,”’ by Rosamund Marriott Watson, one finds 
a delicate fancy, a fine sense of rhythm, imagery that shows sym- 
pathetic observation, and acertain charming originality of thought. 
There is a melancholy strain in these poems, but it carries with it 
too much of the fragrance of the woods and fields to be morbid. 
A volume of ‘‘Old English Tales” is also ready to’ be issued 
for the delectation of children. The stories are selected and 
retold by S. Baring-Gould, who in his preface accuses Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs of having appropriated his material. But the tales are 
delightful—gay and varied and novel, The book is published in 
England by Methuen & Co., as the ‘‘ Vespertilia”’ is by John 
Lane. 

The new Caxton Club, which is modelled upon the Grolier, has 
leased afloor in the University Club Building. The rooms are 
now being decorated, and the Club expects to hold various exhibi- 
tions in the line of its interests. 

A Chicago painter, Mr. Walter McEwen, is one of the artists 
selected to decorate the Congressional Library in Washington. 
The designers evidently appreciate this opportunity to encourage 
American art, for I have heard that Sargent and Melchers have 
received similar commissions, 

Miss Beatrice Harraden will arrive in Chicago to-day on her 
way from California to London. She will be the guest for a few 
days of Mr. W, Irving Way. 


CHICAGO, 24 Sept. 1895. Lucy MONROE, 





As M. Maurel Sees Us 


M. VICTOR MAUREL, the delightful baritone, having sung among 
us for a season or two, feels himself quite competent to ‘* polish 
off’ American art in a few articles in Le Zemps. His knowl- 
edge of our language being ‘‘ very imperfect,” he has sought in- 
formation regarding our literature at the ‘‘ best sources,”’ and dis- 
covered that ‘‘ Walt Whitman et Steadman” must be named in 
the first place. The former is regarded as the ‘‘ greatest man- 
of-letters of America, his philosophical works have placed him on 
the level of the great minds of Europe; the latter is a remarkable 
art critic, very much esteemed everywhere.” The American, as 
we all know, is a great reader of novels and romances. Maga- 
zines or reviews in considerable numbers appear ‘‘ each week,” Ze 
Monthly, Harper's, le Cosmopolitan, le Metropolitan, etc. Mark 
Twain, much known in France, is.one of the writers the most 

opular of the United States; Bret Harte has given very interest- 
ing works on California; and ‘‘ Marion Crawford, Savage, Richard 
Arding, Davis, Mrs. Franklin Atherton, complete ‘‘the list of the 
most-famed authors.” We wonder where and who and what 
were M. Maurel’s ‘‘ best sources” of information, and what he 
would have achieved had he consulted sources less accurate and 
authoritative. 

Having thus done justice to American letters, the French artist 
turns his attention to painting and sculpture. The best of our 
painters to-day have made /¢rés serious studies in Paris and 
Munich, and some of them can advantageously bear comparison 
with European painters. A strange thing has hampered the de- 
velopment of American sculpture. That art has in a certain 
sense been monopolized by the Government; nearly all American 
sculptors were connected with politics, they received regularly 
orders from the State, and sculpture became for them nothing but 
a well-paying trade: hence, little originality, little rivalry, small 

rogress, Another thing has hampered its development: Amer- 
cans often change their abode; many live permanently in hotels; 
they have not, as people have in Europe, the love of /e chez sot, 
le home anglais, le heimath allemand. 1n the circumstances, it 
is easy to understand that works of sculpture would be cmpedt- 
menta in moving about. But our sculpture is now on the right 
road, and everythiug combines to make M. Maurel believe that we 
will soon reach the same height as:~we have already attained in 
painting. He admires our architecture, finds us backward in 
music, and, on the whole, ‘‘while it is permissible to say that 
American art does not exist, we must not despair of its existing 
some day.” 

All this with a strong dose of ‘‘a certain condescension in 
foreigners,” and a sublime unconsciousness on M. Maurel’s part 
of the vastness of his own ignorance of his subject. A French- 
man has been defined as a being who wears a decoration and 
knows nothing about geography. May we not add to this the 
words ‘‘or anything else that is foreicn” ? 
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The Drama 
‘¢‘ That Imprudent Young Couple ’’ 

NEITHER THE REPUTATION of John Drew as an actor, nor 
that of Henry Guy Carleton as a playwright, will be heightened 
by the performance of the latter’s new piece at the Empire Theatre, 
although the entertainment will doubtless serve to amuse the 
audiences which frequent the playhouses in the nights of early 
autumn. As for the play, it is simply a three-act farce in which 
a number of well-known stage personages are employed in a very 
familiar manner, The hero, Jack Annesley, is an impressionable 
young scapegrace, who, having plighted his troth to one girl, 
straightway falls in love with another, whom he marries, almost 
at a moment's notice, without discovering the important fact that 
she is the daughter of the divorced wife of the particularly irra- 
tional and irascible old uncle upon whose good-will he is entirely 
dependent for his support. Given these conditions, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the sort of complications which arise out of them. 
The fierce old uncle—completely regardless of the entreaties and 
expostulations of his more generous and tender-hearted brother— 
cuts off his nephew’s allowance of $15,000 a year, and substitutes 
a small monthly salary, which can be obtained only at the price of 
hard work, At first the prospects of the married pair are far 
from rosy, but before long means are found, chiefly through the 
agency of the divorced mother-in-law, to bring the blustering old 
uncle to terms, and a general reconciliation is effected in the con- 
ventional way. 

The best scene in the play is at the beginning of the third act, 
where the bride, having squandered all her husband's ready capi- 
tal in reckless shopping, before her discovery of his real financial 
condition, tearfully confesses her extravagance and tells how she 
contrived to get back part of the money. This isa delightful little 
episode and is interpreted very charmingly by Miss Maud Adams, 
who, within certain well-defined limits, is an uncommonly clever 
young actress. The rest of the piece contains a number of 
smartly written lines and many comical situations, but the action 
often halts and the triviality of the subject causes interest to flag. 
Of course, Mr. Drew plays the part of the alternately audacious 
and harassed bridegroom to perfection: he has been doing prac- 
tically the same thing for a dozen years or more, and his execu- 
tion has all the ease, swiftness, assurance and neatness which have 
helped him to reach his present high place in his profession. But 
this sort of work is not worthy of his riper abilities, The sup- 
porting cast is good without being in any way extraordinary, the 
most competent members being Leslie Allen, Harry Harwood, 
Frank Lamb, Annie Adams and Virginia Buchanan. 





‘* A Social Highwayman ”’ 

IN ITSELF this play, produced in the Garrick Theatre on Tuesday 
evening, is not of much importance, but the excellent acting of 
which it proved to be the occasion deserves hearty commendation. 
The piece is an adaptation, by Miss M. A. Stone, of Miss Eliza- 
beth Phipps Train's story ( published in L7ppzncott’s for July), and 
belongs to the class of which ‘‘ Jim the Penman” and ‘‘ Captain 
Swift’ are conspicuous examples, The hero is a popular club- 
man, who maintains himself in luxury by robbing the women he 
meets in society of their jewels, a mode of life which he has 
adopted out of revenge for the indifference with which society re- 
garded the privations of his mother. He possesses, in other 
words, the refinement and the natural instincts of the gentleman, 
and follows the trade of the most callous and degraded pickpocket. 
The combination, of course, is preposterous, and, so far as its 
literary or dramatic merit is concerned, the play might be 
permitted to pass almost unnoticed. : 

The performance of the principal characters, however, by Joseph 
and E, M. Holland, is so good that the whole representation ac- 
quires a special value, and is likely to be a feature of New York 
entertainments for some.time to come. Mr. Joseph Holland, who 
enacts the arch-swindler, is hampered greatly by the inherent im- 
probabilities and contradictions of the character, but plays it with 
a wealth of details that is deserving of warm commendation and 
even imparts to the impersonation a certain amount of plausibility. 
He is particularly happy in the scene in the second act, where, 
fearing detection, he endeavors to enlist the sympathies of his. 
immediate associates by relating his own experiences under pre- 
tence of pleading the cause of a friend. The variety of suppressed 
emotion which be*eniniested, while preserving an aspect of com- 
parative outward calm, was an achievement of exalted weight. 

The chief honors, however, were carried off by E, M. Holland, 
in the part of the lying and thieving servant, whose sole virtue is- 
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his devotion to the man who has befriended him. This imper- 
sonation is a wonderfully minute and faithful study from life, 
remarkable for its veracity, humor and, at the last, its delightful 
touch of pathos. Nothing better of its kind has been seen upon 
the New York stage for years, and the loud and repeated plaudits 
at the final fall. of the curtain had been won very honestly. Mrs. 
McKee Rankin and other experienced players constituted a compe- 
tent cast, and the representation as a whole was smooth and gener- 
ally satisfactory. A special word of appreciation must be bestowed 
upon the string orchestra, which played throughout the evening 
with admirable effect. The reform which Mr. Mansfield has estab- 
lished in this direction is one which entitles him to the sincere 
gratitude of all playgoers. 


The Fine Arts 
‘¢ The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States’’ 
By Edwin Atlee Barber, G, P. Putnam's Sons, 


THE EXTENT to which the pottery business has developed in 
the United States is known to very few people, for the reason that 
most American productions are made in imitation of, and are sold 
as, French, German, or British wares, and as these imitations are 
mostly of inferior quality, the subject has little interest, except for 
the compiler of statistics. But of late years a few manufacturers 
have won recognition for original work, and the movement 
initiated by them promises to spread. This makes the appearance 
of this monograph by Mr. Edwin Atlee Barber timely, especially 
as the work, which is very thorough, seems calculated to have a 
good effect in promoting intelligent and independent design. Mr. 
Barber, who is curator of the American pottery and porcelain in 
the Pennsylvania Museum, begins with a sketch of aboriginal 
pottery, the characteristic and sometimes very graceful shapes of 
which have been copied by an Ohio firm. He gives several chap- 
ters to eighteenth-century pottery, brick and tile making. But 
the greater part of the book is of necessity devoted to the present 
century, and especially to the latter half of it. Whoever gave 
special attention to the very large and varied display of American 
ceramic wares at the World’s Fair, must have been struck by the 
technical skill attained in many out-of-the-way quarters, but as 
much by the scarcity of original designs and the weakness of 
most of them. Mr. Barber’s large and handsomely illustrated 
volume, by directing attention to the best of our productions, 
seems likely to have a very desirable influence on the industry as 
awhole, (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Alexander H. Ritchie 

Mr. ALEXANDER H, RITCHIE, N.A., who died at New Haven, 
Conn., on Sept. 19, was born in Glasgow in 1822, and pur- 
sued his early studies in Edinburgh, under Sir William Allen, 
at the Royal Scottish Academy; he took four premiums in his 
first year as a student. He came to this city in 1841, and 
started out as a portrait painter, but subsequently took up steel- 
engraving. He ranked in his day as one of the foremost en- 
gravers in stipple and mezzotint in this country, and painted 
several compositions, of which ‘‘ Washington and His Generals,” 
**Mercy Knocking at the Gate” and ‘Fitting out Moses for 
the Fair’ were the most important. His best-known large en- 
gravings are ‘‘ Lady Washington’s Reception,” after Hunting- 
ton; ‘‘The Death of Lincoln,”’ painted from sittings given by 
those present; ‘‘ The First Reading of the Emancipation Prov- 
lamation,” after Carpenter; ‘‘ Washington Entering New York,” 
‘‘The First Blow for Liberty,” and ‘‘Sherman’s March to the 
Sea,” after Darley. His portrait ofthe Rev. Dr. James McCosh, 
painted early in the seventies, is owned by Princeton College. 
He had been a member of the National Academy of Design 
since 1871, 


Art Notes 


WILLIAM A, SHAw of Philadelphia has purchased the portrait 
of George Washington, supposed to be by Stuart, which was dis- 
covered on the Isle of Man in 1891, at the sale of the effects of a 
Mrs, Harrison, the daughter of one Richard C. Breed, formerly of 
Breed's Island, Boston Harbor. According to Black and White, 
*‘the experts all agree that it is not only a genuine Stuart, but a 
Very fine specimen in point alike of handling, color, design and 
| important) of preservation, and is obviously a careful 
feplica on a smaller scale of the Lansdowne portrait."" Mr. Shaw 
ites exhibiting the picture. 
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—The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts at Philadelphia, 
in connection with the St. Louis Museum, the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, the.Chicago Art Institute and the Boston Art Club, has 
arranged for the successive exhibition of a collection of ninety- 
one Swedish pictures, brought together under the supervision 
of Anders L, Zorn, The collection includes works by Wal- 
lander, Thegerstrom, Larsson, Kindborg, Jansson, Ekstrom, 
Cederstrom, Bonnier, Bjorck, Bergh, Andersson, Nordstrom, 
Hannah Pauli Hirsh, Kreuger, Hagborg, Gegerfelt and Liljefors. 
It is expected that the collection will also be exhibited in this city, 


Thoreau’s ‘* Trout in the [lilk”’ 


H, I. WRITES TO Us from the St. Botolph Club, Boston, to ask 
if Mr. Hyde did not err in the following reference in his article on 
‘*The Dignity of the Teacher’ in Zhe Crétic of Aug. 24:—** Cir- 
cumstantial evidence is convincing, said Sherlock Holmes, as 
when you find a trout in the milk.” ‘‘ For Sherlock Holmes,” he 
inquires, ‘‘should we not read Henry D, Thoreau?” 

Mr. Hyde writes to us from Minneapolis:—‘‘I claim that I 
referred to Dr. Doyle correctly, considering the necessity of 
abridgment. As you probably have observed by this time, his 
words in ‘Adventures, etc.,’ are (p. 242) :—‘ Circumstantial evi- 
dence is occasionally very convincing, as when [the remark is 
attributed to Sherlock Holmes] you find a trout in the milk, to 
quote Thoreau’s example,’ And only the example was Thoreau’s, 
which Holmes could give in conversation, when he had invented 
a new setting, without tracing its pedigree,”’ 








Civilization as a Curse 


PROF, FLINDERS PETRIE'S paper before the British Associa- 
tion on the effects of modern civilization is one of the most re- 
markable contributions of our day to the literature of education, 
According to him, ‘‘ every civilization is the growing product of a 
very complex set of conditions,” and ‘‘to attempt to alter such a 
system apart from its conditions is impossible. No change is 
legitimate or beneficial to the real character of a people eacept 
what flows from conviction and the natural growth of the mid.” 
To force upon other races a civilization * developed in a cold 
country, amid one of the hardest, least sympathetic, and most 
self-denying and calculating peoples of all the world, is death; 
we make a dead-house and call it civilization. Scarceiy a single 
race can bear the contact and the burden. And then we talk 
complacently about the mysterious decay of savages befc re white 
men.” Of the modern Egyptian under the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization he says:—‘* The Europeanized Egyptian is 
in most cases the mere blotting-paper of civilization. * * * 
You manufacture idiots. Some of the peasantry are taught to 
read and write, and the-result of this burden which their fathers 
bore not is that they become fools. I cannot say this too 
plainly: an Egyptian who has had reading and writing thrust 
upon him is, in every case, that I have met with, hall-witted, 
silly, or incapable of taking care of himself. * * * With the 
Copt this is quite different; his fathers have been scribes for 
thousands of years. * * * Observation of these people leads 
to the view that the average man cannot receive much more 
knowledge than his immediate ancestors. * * * Our bigoted 
belief in reading and writing is not in the least justified when we 
look at the mass of mankind.” Concluding, he said :—*‘* It is the 
business of anthropology to step in, and make a knowledge of 
other civilizations a part of all decent education. The origin and 
utility of the various customs and habits need to be pointed out, 
and in what way they are reasonable and needful to the well- 
being of thé community. And, above all, we ought to impress 
on every boy that this civilization in which he grows is only one 
of innumerable experiments in life that have been tried; that it is 
by no means the only successful one, or, perhaps, not the most 
successful, that there has been; that. there are many other sclu- 
tions of the problems of community and culture which are as good 
as our own, and that no one solution will fit a different race, 
climate, or set of conditions. * * * The books required for 
such reading should cover the life of Greece, Rome, Babylon, 
Egypt and Mexico in ancient times; and China, India, Persia, 
Russia, Spain, and one or two low civilizations, such as the 
Andamans and the Zulus, in moderntimes, Neither histories nor 
travels are wanted for this purpose; but a selection of the litera- 
ture which shall most illustrate the social life and frame of the 
community, with full explanations and illustrations, * * * 
Where no literature is available, a vivid study of the nature of 
the practical working of their civilization should take its place. 
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Educational Notes 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY has issued a catalogue of the valuable 
Rhezto-Romanic collection presented to the Library by Prof. 
Willard Fiske, who gathered it mainly in the villages of the Lower 
andthe Upper Engadine. The thirty-two large octavo pages are 
closely packed with titles, in double columns. The list will be of 
value, both as a guide to those who wish to know what specimens 
of this decadent tongue are available for study in America, and 
as a general bibliography of the literature. 


Prof. Ernst Ritter of Cornell, who died in this city on Sept. 
23, had just arrived from Germany to take his place in the Cor- 
nell faculty, to which he had been calied in June. Since 1893 he 
had been assistant to Prof. Klein of Géttingen, the famous mathe- 
matician. . 

There will be several changes at Princeton this fall. Prof. A. 
L. Frothingham of the department of Art and Architecture has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence and (as previously an- 
nounced) will spend the winter in Rome. | Prof. Allan Marquand 
will be assisted in this department, during Prof. Frothingham’s 
absence, by Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, the architect, whose lec- 
tures will treat of construction from a strictly historical point of 
view. Dr, Woodrow Wilson leaves the department of Political 
Economy, but remains in charge of that of Jurisprudence, his as- 
sistant in the former department, Prof. Winthrop Moore Daniels, 
becoming its head. 


The new school-year of the Teachers’ College was,opened in 
the new buildings on Morningside Heights on Sept. 19 with appro- 
priate exercises, During this year the Macy Manual Training 
School will be open to pupils. It is under the direction of Virgil 
Prettyman, A.M., and the three years’ course has been arranged 


so as to fit a grammar-school graduate for the School of Mines in 
Columbia College. 


At the Conference on Geography held in Chicago, Dec. 1892, 
under the auspices of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten,” a sub-committee 
was appointed to prepare a list of such topographical maps pub- 
lished by our governmental bureaus as might be made useful in 
teaching the subject. This committee, consisting of Prof. W. M. 
Davis of Harvard, Prof. G. L. Collie of Beloit and Mr. C. F. King 
of the Dearborn Grammar School, Boston, has published, through 
Henry Holt & Co., a ‘‘ Report on Governmental Maps for Use in 
Schools,”’ in which more than 200 sheets of those published at 
Washington are classified and described under sixty-eight heads. 
As the sheets are either distributed gratuitously, or sold at a nom- 
inal price, no school, following the directions given in this Report, 
need be without a valuable collection of maps for the teaching of 
elementary science and history. 


In his new work, ‘‘ Means and Ends of Education,” Bishop 
Spalding will speak more directly of the religious element in edu- 
cation than he has spoken in his former books. The volume will 
be published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


We have received from the Directors of the Old South Work, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Nos. 58 to 64, inclusive, of 
Old South Leaflets, being reprints of ‘‘Letters of Hooper to 
Bullinger,”” Sir John Eliot's ‘* Apology for Socrates,” ‘‘ Ship- 
money Papers,”’ ‘‘ Pym's Speech against Strafford,’’ ‘* Cromwell’s 
Second Speech,” Milton’s ‘‘ Free Commonwealth” and ‘Sir 
Henry Vane’s Defence.” 


The Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie (Berlin) of July 24 
has a long and highly appreciative review, by Eduard Wolff, of 
Prof. Alfred Gudeman’s ‘‘ Dialogue of Tacitus.” 


An interesting bit of testimony regarding the value of the 
so-called Inductive Method of teaching the Languages (see 7he 
Critic, May 26, Aug. 4, 1894) is to be found in the ‘‘ Second Annual 
Report of the Inspector of High Schools” in Minnesota, page 
31, where the Inspector, George B. Aiton, says, with particular 
reference to Latin;— ‘ 

** As to instruction, I have watched two phases with interest. 
the inductive method. I have seen it for two years in the hands of able 
instructors, They began with high hopes, but are becoming faint- 
hearted. Bright, well-prepared students learn rapidly by this method, 
of course, as by any plan under competent management, Slow students 
and others, not to complete the category, do not get on as expected. 
They acquire a less definite, less reliable foundation than by the former 
aut In my judgment its place is that of a 


One is 


horitative plan of teaching. 
collateral exercise.” 


A. J. D. writes from Grand Rapids, Mich., that the surface of 
the great globe exhibited in Paris is 5542 square feet, not 525, 
' as stated in The Critic, Aug. 31. 
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Mrs. Newcomb McGee of Washington City is to be the second 
woman elected a fellow of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; she is also a member of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, She was graduated in medicine from the Colum- 
bian University, Washington, and is now connected with the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Mrs, McGee is a daughter of Prof. 
Newcomb, the astronomer, with whom she has visited all the great 
observatories of Europe; she now accompanies her husband on 
his geological expeditions, on one occasion making the trip from 
New Orleans to Kentucky on horseback. Her numerous writings 
display both thought and research, 





Notes 


Mr. HALL CAINE arrived in New York on the Teutonic, on 
Wednesday of this week. His daughter and little boy accom- 
panied him; and Mr, W. W. Appleton, his American publisher, 
met them at the pier, and took them to the Holland House, to 
lunch, Afterwards, a 7rzbune reporter interviewed Mr. Caine 
on the subject of his copyright mission to Canada. In response 
te a final question, the author of ‘‘ The Manxman”’ said :-— 

‘* Yes, I have a new story which has for some time béen engrossing my 
attention, and I was very loath to leave it for this work. No, I could 
not work at it here, It is to be published in serial form simultaneously 
in magazines on this side and on the other, and D. Appleton & Co. will 
bring it out in book-form at the same time with my London publisher, 
Heinemann, As to my plans while here, I am in the hands of my friends, 
It is intended, I believe, that I shall go with Mr. Appleton for a couple 
of days to his home, and then to visit Buzzards Bay for a couple of weeks 
probably. Then I shall run down to Boston, and from there go on to 
Montreal. I cannot say how long I shall be in Canada. I believe that 
Parliament is now adjourned, and, any way, I shall take plenty of time 
to acquaint myself with the feeling.” 

While here, it is understood, Mr. Caine will do some work as 
correspondent of the London 7zmes. 


—Richard Harding Davis is putting the finishing touches to his 
first long novel, ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune’”’—a tale of love-making, 
filibusters, concession-hunters, promoters, soldiers of fortune and 
a South American revolution. Mr. Davis's recent trip to Central 
America was taken partly for the sake of local color, 


—Mrs, Cynthia M. St. John of Ithaca, N.Y., has compiled the 
‘* Bibliography of Wordsworth in America” for Mr. W. Knight’s 
forthcoming ‘* Works of William and Dorothy Wordsworth,” an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co, 


—lIn the battle of Chicamauga (the thirty-first anniversary of 
which was celebrated on Sept. 19-20 by the dedication of a 
vast national military park), Gen. James Longstreet was the main 
factor of Confederate success. In ‘‘ From Manassas to Appo- 
mattox,” constituting a critital military history of many of the 
important operations of the War, to be issued by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., the famous commander will tell the complete story of his 
part in the great battle. He will show, too, how ke, as Lee’s 
lieutenant (‘‘Lee’s Right Hand,” as Pollard, the historian of the 
Confederacy, has called him), came to the support of Bragg in his 
far-away campaign against Rosecrans and Thomas, 


—The Fleming H. Revell Co, announces ‘‘ Rambles in Japan,”’ 
by Canon Tristram, with illustrations by E, Whymper and others; 
and ‘‘ Persian Life and Customs, with Scenes and Incidents of 
Residence and Travel,” by the Rev. S. G. Wilson, M. A. 


—According to Mr. Stevenson’s Vailima letters, it turns out 
that ‘‘The Ebb Tide” was practically his own, Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne having written little of it. Onthe other hand, ‘‘ The 
Wrong Box”’ belongs almost entirely to Mr. Osbourne, The 
letters, we are told, contain very little allusion to contemporary 
writers. There are references to Rudyatd Kipling, however, a 
writer who seems to be an exception to every rule. 


—During the coming year S¢, Nicho/ag, will print a series of 
letters written by Robert Louis Stevenson to a boy-relative, de- 
scribing the romantic incidents of his life in Samoa. Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne will contribute a paper filling out the episodes touched 
upon, The illustrations will be a series of photographs. 


—E. P. Dutton & Co, have nearly ready three new. books for 
boys by Dr. Gordon Stables; and ‘‘ Hunters Three; or, Sport and 
Adventure in Africa,” by Col. Thomas W. Knox. ; 


—A series of chapters from Mary Anderson's Autobiography 
will be published in early numbers of 7he Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The publisher of this paper, by the way, has purchased a site at 
Sixth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, whereon he will erect a 
new home for his paper. 
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—A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish ‘‘ Life and Love,” by Miss 
Morley, the author of ‘‘ A Song of Life.” 


—Mr. Gtorge P. Humphrey of Rochester announces a reprint, 
limited to 300 copies, of the ‘* Observations on the Inhabitants, 
Climate, Soil, Rivers, Productions, Animals, and other Matters 
worthy of Notice, made by Mr. John Bartram in his Travels from 
Pennsylvania to Onondago, Oswego, and the Lake Ontario in 
Canada. To which is annexed, A Curious Account of the Cata- 
racts at Niagara. By Mr. Peter Kalm, a Swedish Gentleman 
who travelled there. London, 1751.” 


—Mr. H. W. Hagemann has made an amicable settlement with 
his creditors and resumed business as a bookseller and importer at 
160 Fifth Avenue. 


—There is considerable divergence of opinion between Mr. 
James F. Rhodes, the well-known historian, and ex-Postmaster 
General Horatio King, on the subject of President Buchanan’s 
administration. In ‘‘ Turning on the Light,” to be published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co,, Mr. King takes up the question of President 
Johnson’s responsibility for the War, and reaches the conclusion 
that Buchanan was a spotless patriot who endeavored at all haz- 
ards, as did also Lincoln in the early months of his first term, to 
avert a civil war, which, he argued, would destroy the country he 
so well loved. 
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—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Bancroft will reside at Cambridge while 
their sons are at Harvard. Mr. Bancroft is now in Paris, engaged 
on the illustrations of his new work, which will be published in 
New York during the coming year, 


—The second issue of Zhe Evergreen, being ‘‘ The Book of 
Autumn,” to be published in October, will be divided into four 
correlated parts—Autumn in Nature, Autumn in Life, Autumn 
in the World, Autumn in the North. Among the contributors 
will be Prof. Patrick Geddes, Fiona Macleod, S, R. Crockett (a 
long narrative poem), Sir Noel Paton, William Sharp, Miss Mul- 
holland, Elisée Reclus, the Abbé Klein and Charles van Ler- 
berghe. There will be thirteen full-page drawings, most of them 
illustrative of autumn subjects. 


—Mr. and Mrs, Charles Dudley Warner, who have been abroad 
since last December, will sail for home on Oct. 2, in the Majestic, 
They spent the winter in Florence, with Prof, Willard Fiske, thus 
witnessing the recent earthquake. 


—Among the fiction in early numbers of 7he Atlantic Monthly 
will be ‘* The Apparition of Gran’ther Hill,” by Rowland E, 
Robinson ; ‘* Pilgrim’s Station,” by Mary Hallock Foote; ** Athen- 
aise, a Creole Story,” by Kate Chopin; and ‘‘ The End of the 
Terror,” by Robert Wilson, a Southern writer. Of the two 
serials, ‘‘ A Singular Life"”’ is concluded in the October issue, 
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and ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty ” will run through the year. 
John Fiske’s reminiscences of the late Prof. 


lished in the course of the year. 





Free Parliament 


QUESTION 


1787.—I have been curious to find the oldest mention of the 
Northern Lights in literature? Is the Aurora Borealis mentioned 
Does any English author prior to Milton 


in any Latin author ? 
(‘* Paradise Lost,” B. II.) mention it ? 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Founding of the Episcopal Church in Dutchess County, N. Y. 1755-1895. 
A Fed. by A. 4 eH 
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Hill,G. L. Katherine’s Yesterday. $1.50. Boston; Lothrop Pub. Co, 
Hope, Anthony. Halfa Hero. $1.00. arper & Bros, 
Hoffman, W. 4 Beginnings of Writing. $1.75. nD. papace & Co, 
Ireland, Mary E. hat I ‘Told Dorcas, E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Johnson, H. Chafing-Dish Delicacies. soc. Phila.: Table Talk Pub. Co, 
King, H. M._ Our Gospels. oc. Amer, Baptist Pub. Soc. 


Levermore, C. H. 
H. ia: B: 


Academy Song- Book. 
Lindsay, Lady. The King’s Last ~— 
nm 


Ginn & Co. 
58. 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


P bli ti d eet ames a ge hast cas $1 25. foams. Se oo 

nch, wrence L, o Proof. n cNa >0, 
u cations Receive cLellan, J. A. and John Dewey. The Psychology of Number. _D. Apeleien & Co, 
Academic Syllabus. asc. Albany: University of the StateofN. Y. Morris, J. ager pee - B. jor gas Co, 
Alden, H. M. AStudy of Death. $1.50. arper & Bros, Munroe, Kirk. At War with Pontiac. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
A ted Academi Principals. roc. Albany; Univ. of the State of N. Y. Munroe, Kirk Snow Shoes and mledges. $1.25. H r & Bros, 





Baird, Henry M ‘The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 








a 
Old South Leaflets, Nos. 58 to 64, inclusive. Boston: Old South Meeti 


ng-House, 


2 vols, $7.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Posters. Edited by Edward Bella. soc. Brentano’s, 

Bennett, C. E. Appendix to Bennett’s Latin Gr . Bec. Racine. J. Athalie. asc. William R. Jenkins, 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. Searchfield, Mrs. E, The Secret Cave. T. Nelson & Sons. 

Bernard, Victor F. Le Francais Idiomatique, soc, William R. Jenkins. Scudder,S.H. Frail Children of the Air. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Bornier, Henride. La Fille de Roland. asc. William R. Jenkins. Shakespeare's King Henry VIII, and Hamlet. acmillan & Co, 
Brooklyn Institute : vyomgeries for 1895-6. Shenstone, W. A. Sustus von Liebig. Macmillan & Co, 
Broughton, Rhoda, Scylla or Charybdiet $x. D, Appleton & Co. Sitwell, Mrs, I. In pas Janes. T. Nelson & Sons. 
Carus, Paul. Primer of Philosophy, Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co, SummerSchools, Revised. Albany: University of the State of N Y, 
Catalogue Raisonné. Nw. 1. German. No. II. French. t Westerman & Co. Thayer,W.H. Aim High. 75c. Thomas Whittaker. 
Clerke, A.M. The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. $1.25. Macmillan&Co, Thayer, W, H. Womanhood. 7sc, - Thomas Whittaker, 
Defoe, D, Colonel Jacque. 2 vols. $2. Macmillan & Co. Turner, Alice. Yarns, Baltimore: John wer & Co. 
Daudet, A. Le Nabab. Ginn &Co, Van Dyke. Henry. seqpontive Readings. inn & Co, 
Denison, J. R. Christ's Idea of the Supernatural. $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Walton, Ellis, ‘‘Tuck-Up” Songs. T Nelson & Sons. 
Deque, Luis. Spanish in Spanish, Boston: Allyn & Bacon. Warden,Gertrude. Her wey Prince. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Diary of Samuel Pepys. Ed, by H. B. Wheatley. Vol. VI. $1.50. Whitelock, L. Clarkson, A Mad Madonna. §r:. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 
Macmillan & Co. Wingate, CEL Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. $2. . Y. crowell & Co. 


















include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


“se Marburg Bros., 
@ American Tobacco Co., 
Baltimore, Md, sta coined 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 
Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter th 
will ‘sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU 
LISHERS' PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 

PP: ity to h from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard pad Current Literature, at PRICES as Low as 
prevai » with the adde van' ie 0 im, 
and intelligent service, ssplg ratess 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 


Mail Orders receive apecial attention. 
Send for Brentano’s Monthly List of New Books. Free on 


application, 
BRENTANO’S Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
+ Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Wiutiam Evarts Benjamin, re W. 22nd St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continuaily. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 


Back-number magazines. F book 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. peiaa fase any 




















A. S, CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N, Y, City, (West of 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also 


B'way) 
Maga- 
zines, Catalogues upon application. 








H. WILLIAMS 

PRET, A ces Rosle ej Sets, vol 
umes or single numbers. pine 
MEARE Sie sens cccee ce Aneel Maeaaees 


Excuancr, De M 


Building, St, Louis, Mo. 





ANTED—Cataloguing: private or public libraries, 

W peer or sale lists, by a graduate of Pratt 

nstitute having library acquaintance with French 

German, Italian and Latin, and wide range of 

English reading Classification a specialty. Address C. X., 
Care of The Critic, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, 





The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Speciai rates to writers, publishers, professional men, 
Write. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 

brain and body. 








Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, ' 





Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Under the Old Elms. 
By Mary B. Crariin. Photogravure Fron- 
tispiece. 16mo, $1.00. 
Reminiscences of Charles Sumner, Henry 


Wilson, Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
and others. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines on the 
Stage. 

By ©. E. L. Wineatr, Managing Editor of 
the Boston Journal. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Contains an extraordinary amount of in- 
formation relating to Ellen Tree, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Ellen Terry, and other famous actresses 
who have identified themselves with ‘‘ Juliet,” 
** Beatrice,” ‘‘Cleopatra,” etc. It serves as 
a running history of the English stage in one 
of its most interesting phases. 


Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Em- 
pire, 1776-1850. 


‘New Edition, fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
An autobiographical account of one of Na- 
poleon’s Body Guard. 
Cuore. 


By Epmonpo pg Amiocr.s Illustrated Edition. 
8vo, $1.50. ‘ 

An Italian schoolboy’s Journal. The pres- 
ent new edition contains twenty-one charac- 
teristic full-page cuts, the work of clever 
Italian artists. In this new and attractive 
form ‘*‘ Cuore” will have additional interest 
for the schoolboys of America. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 





Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 


The Critic first year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 




















September 28 1895 The Critic 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | . 





William the Silent, 


Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the XVI. Century. The Story of his Life, as 
told in his own Letters, in those of his Friends and of his Enemies, and from Official 
Documents. By Ruru Purnam. Fully illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, $8.75. 

It is doubtful if any previous works on this interesting character are more readable and accurate 
than this of Ruth Putnam. Her book shows a vast amount of intelligent research among original docu- 
ments, and an unbiassed, thoughtful, discriminating study of the histories of her subject "—N Y. 7imes. 

“It is certain that the author’s book will be read with pleasure, for it throws new light upon the 
struggle for religious civil liberty inthe Netherlands, and renders it easier for us to detect in the most 
conspicuous figure of its earlier stages the real lineaments of the man.”—J. Y, Sun. 


The Winning of the West. 1769-1790. 


By Taropore Rooseve tt, author of ‘*‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” ete., etc. With 
maps. 8 vols. (sold separately), 8vo, $7.50. 

“, , , Alucid. interesting narrative, written with the impartial soberners of history, warmed and 
colored by a lively imagination, . . . The work is admirably done, and forms a valuable contribution 
to the history of tne country.”—London Sprctator. 

** Por the first time the whole field has been covered in one work by one accomplished and thoroughly 
equipped writer, whose book will rank among American historical writings of the first order.”—Critic, 

oghows in so young an author the best promise for a good historian—fearlessn of st nt, 
caution, endeavor to be impartial, and a brisk and interesting way of telling events.”—V. VY. Zimes. 


A Literary History of the English People, 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By J. J. Jusssranp, author of ‘‘ The 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Piers Plowman,” etc., etc. To be com- 
pleted in three parts, each part forming one volume. Sold separately. 
Part I.—From the Origins to the Renaissance. With frontispiece. 8vo, gilt 
top, $8.50. 

In Preparation. 
Part IIl.—From the Renaissance to Pope. (Jn Press.) 
Part Iil.—From Pope to the Present Day. 


“Mr, Jusserand’s qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are of a highorder, There are 
few foreigners who have so intimate a knowledge of English life; ho has already gained great distincti 
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Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 


Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
are equipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute, Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. ©, 
HART/ORD, CONN, 














as an original investigator in more than one period of English literary history; and he shows a degree of 
sympathetic insight which is seldom met with in critics of our literature.”—London Athenaum. 
*'The book bears witness on every page to having been written by one whose mind was overflowing 
with information, and whose heart was in abounding sympathy with his work. Mr. Jusserand possesses 
reéminently the modern spirit of inquiry, which has for its objects the attainment of truth and a compre- 
ension of the beginnings of things and of the causes that have brought about effects.”—New York Times. 


Personal Recollections of War Times. 1861-1865. 


By Atprert GaLtatin Rippiz, Member of the House of Representatives from the 19th 
District of Ohio. 8vo, $2.50. 


“I kave just been reading Mr. Riddle’s ‘ Recollections of War Times,’ and have found it both inform- 
ing and fascinating. It seems to me that for fidelity of stroke and vividness of c lor it compares well 
Hy F and other sketch, by a contemporary, of our second and perhaps greatest heroic age.”—-Moses 

it Tyler 


* One must con its pages with delight.”—N, ¥. Observer. 


Louis XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. 7 Arrnur Hassatt, M.A., Senior Student 
of Christ Church College, Oxford. Being No. 14in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.'75. 


* We are inclined to call this a model piece of work in its claas, brief without being meagre, and full 
without going into needless details. The author never loses his own clear judgment nor the historical 
perspective and relations of his subjects, and the basis of knowledge on which the work rests is thorough 
and critical.” —/Jndependent. 

“Mr. Hassall treats his subject in a most attractive and interesting way. The book is a history of 
Louis’ reign, simply and fe pry A told, with judiciai fairness and historical appreciation. Asa military 
history it covers the ground as it has not been covered before for English readers, and, speaking gener- 
ally, the volume is a very important and valuable addition to this excellent series.”—Philadelphia Times, 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 


And the Last Struggle of Paganism against Christianity. By Arioz Garpyer, Lecturer 
in Newnham College, Cambridge. Being No. 18 in Heroes of Nations Series, Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


* One of the most admirable of the volumes included in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’Series. . . . 
To the author was intrusted a most difficult subject, and but few bey gen scholars could have treated with 
More thoroughness, skill, and discrimination.”—*' M7. W. H.,” in the ¥. Sun. 

* Miss Gardner has written her study with as full a knowledge of Julian and his time as it is sible 
obtain. She has done it with a fully equipped, judicial mind, and has weighed and determined all 
things pertaining to his acts unaffected by any religious bias. Her ability, erudition, and the vast re- 
search that she made to prepare her work place her study of Julian far in advance of any life of him that 

ever been written.”—New York Times, 


The Story of Vedic India, 


As embodied principally in the Rig-Veda. By Z. A. Racozix, member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Gréat Britain and Ireland, author of ‘‘ The Story of Chaldea,” etc., 
ete. Being the new volume in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” Series, Large 12mo, 
illustrated, cloth, $!.50; half leather, $1.75. 


* The author of this book knows how to write ; she catches the points which are most interesting, and 
nts eg us =, S as which we wishtoknow. . . . She sketches finely the wonderland of the 
——Litera: "or. 
“This admirable manual of the sacred books of India. . . . She Sevehape her subjects historically 
sad presents — and sympathetic description of the peoples and physical characteristics of the 
Philadelphia Press. 





The above books will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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Fall Underwear. 


‘** CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S”’ 

Celebrated ’ 

Wool, Silk & Wool, Merino, Camel's - 
Hair Underwear. 

Ladies’ and Children’s 


COMBINATION SUITS, 


Hosi 
Osiery. 

Ladies’ Wool, Camel's Hair, Merino, 
and Silk Hose. 
CHILDREN’S HOSE 
of every description, plain and ribbed. 


Bicycle and Golf Hose. 
Fancy and Heather mixtures. 


Ladies’ Knit Golf and Bicycle Jackets. 


Broadooay K 19th ot. 
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gern ey TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in the U, S. 
Established 188s, 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 








CONNECTICUT 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept, a6th. 


Advani s of City and Count 
“— "Miss SARA AL J. SMITH, Principal. 
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artery, Comnecticu | 
T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 8p. Twenty- 

. The Rev. Francis T: 6 town 








first year. » Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 
DOLAEE—S, SCHOOL FOR GIR 
| NEW MILFORD LITCHFIELD ‘o., CONN. 
Opens Fete, October eet, iho. 
Post-Graduate course, s,WM,D. BLACK, Patroness, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


m, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AV AWARDS 


industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
We wee AND AMERICA. 


cans a ah view of the 
many imitations 

son our 
cansupeere chpula make sure 
f many 








. ne Dorches r, Maes’ 
on each pac! 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER. MASS. 





DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. 





Library School. Courses of study offerin 
Ourrent Topics, Typewriting, Cataloguing, and 


The Library contains 50,000 volumes as a 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


one year in English Literature, German, 
ibrary Economy. 


laboratory for study and use. 








MARYLAND 


NEW YORK 





PRIVATE TUITION OF BOYS 
In the Family of an es 5 5 Teacher, Send for circu- 
lar tot RSE 


MT. WILSON, MTC 











trol 
instruction will 
ments :— 
Civil and T: phical Engineering, 
pone 
echanical Engineering, 
Engineering, 
’ 
‘Chemistry, 
Botany and Zodlogy 
, 
General Science, 
Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical Training 
For Gonntptive pamphlets song for other feteeme- 
tion address 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Harvard University, ccbesten Wess, 


WILLARD HALL. 
School for Girls. 
tive Teachers resident. 


Address Mrs. Saran M. Merritt. 





Danvers, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY 











RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


6oth | year. preperen | esiness at College, the Govern- 
Ment d 
at Riverview b: — oy ae 
JOSEPH B. BISBE 





my officer detailed 
Princival, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 





Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
fifth year, For circulars, address 
Mas, C, F, Hartt, Principal. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
TIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Direcror. 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SEPTEMBER 18ST to May 18st. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 











THE 





ISS GIBBONS’ aaa 5. FOR GIRLS, 
West Forty- seventh Street. 
Will re-open October 2d, Preparation for all col- 
leges. A oe benreek Senile will be received. 
Mrs, SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 
Reopens Oct, and, 8sth and 86th Streets, New Yor“. 








The Misses Anable's English, French and German 


NEW BRUNSWICK. NEw JERSEY. 
Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars, 





NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, 

Under the direction of Bisnop Doane, asth year. 
Miss ELven W, Boyn, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 
T. Pg oli SCHOOL, Mastive, N. ¥. Summer Rabon 

for Stu Recreation. Eycursion on 
re ke Ontario and the Thousand 
hoolship along A 








around 


New York, New York City 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Ressens Oct. 1st, 
Edith H. Gregory, Elizabeth P, Getty, Principals, 2034 sthAv, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admits to Vassar, 
REY. B. SMEDES, A.M. 











PENNSYLVANIA 








1 Excursion Se 
Coast. ae Wa. VERBacK. Prost. 





The 5 Mackle’s School for Girls. 
The thirtieth year. 
Certificate 


pr Bh to Vassar and Wellesley. 


wilietal hia, Penn. 15 Walnut Street. 
HOR ‘OuGH WRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 


"Seana For Twenty Giris, Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French bear vr to be spoken in two years. Terms, 

a Address Mme. H. Cuerc. 





The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Gand Year, Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
A “tore tuste, Dr. Wm, Masow desires scholars in piano- 





ISS iss BALDWI W'S Sehe School for Girls. Pre 
M* Callegs Pore 





Address MISS CHASE, Scarsdale, N, Y. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


wder, Highest of all in 
nited States Government 


A cream of tartar baking 
leavening strength.—Latest 
Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 


Lndpleln tbat LS Qhtottototick 
* CHAUTAUQUA® 


C “Nazi Reading Circle ¢ 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
industry, and literature, illustrating the S 
Development of National Life, 


Why not t your desultory read- 


ing be a well-defined course for the comin: 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, 
comprehensive plan, 


* JOHN H. VINCENT. CLS Coedede. ye ¥s > 
‘French Books §«.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y 


THE DRAMA 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


(8 P.M.) Danis. Frouman, Manager. 
EB. H. SOTHERN 


in ‘*The PRISONER of ZENDA,’’ 
adapted from Hope’s story by E, Rose, 


EMORIALS 


Artistic Monuments for 
the Cemetery, designed to 
order only. 


Correspondence invited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., N. Y. 


pe ing Mie aga gag 
MRS. POTTER says: 


claim. It will be one of my arti- 
cles of toilet from this time forth.” 





















































HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 31st Street, 
N. Y. CITY. 








